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Lewis B. Schwellenbach . . . New Secretary of Labor 
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Fibre drums that can “take it’ 
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Plastics for modern chairs 





Handy pails for lubricants.......And cans for plums and pears 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Sure we're a can company! But we're 
a paper container company, a fibre 
drum company, a crown cap company 
and a plastics company, too! 

In fact, we’re a company that’s 
ready to supply you with practically 
everything in packaging and plastics 
products. 

And though almost 20% of our men 
and women are now in the armed 
forces, the production of these quality 
products is steadily going on. That’s 
why, when this war is won, we suggest 
you keep your eye on Continental and 
on the Continental trademark, too. 
You’ll be seeing the Tripie-C more and 
more in industry and in your home. 


* %*#& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * x 





Products and Divisions of Coniinental C».2 Cz, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ~’. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Conti’ 12¢3 
Fibre Drums + Paper Contain2zs + Peg-s ‘13 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cori: . - i- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Compeny, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can D: vision, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, N: ark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, . hio. 
Bond Crown & Cork C>., Wilmingtor, De!. 
Cameron Can Machinery —o., Chicago, Iil. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL =FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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SINGLE, TWIN’ OR QUAD’ 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite every- 
where it runs, has become a winner even in applications 
which demand two to four times its power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel which, 
back in peaceful days, showed the world what depend- 
able low-cost Diesel power could do on farms, highways 
and on scores of construction projects where developments 
in progress were quick to recognize the advantages of 
packing more power into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing craft 
and machinery that is building landing strips and level- 
ing jungles. 





Where double the power is needed and space is cramped, 
two engines are joined side by side. Such ‘“‘Twins’”’ are 
used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 destroyers. 


In its third form, two “Twins” are joined end to end, 
forming a ‘‘Quad.” It is two of these ‘“‘Quads” that drive 
the twin screws of the famous LCI’s (landing craft in- 
fantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether ‘‘Single,” “Twin” or “Quad” these GM 
series 71 engines are promising many advantages for power 
users on big jobs and little. With a range of horsepower 
to fit almost every need, the GM Diesel will’ be a good 
bet for everyone who wants dependable power at low cost. 


7RONG ENGINES .. 1510250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 

















TTTTTE CLT | ENGINES .. 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 


DIESEL 
POWER 


~~ 
ROGCOMOTIVES............6..0. 66s. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, lil. 
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Whig Beer ca fecwed te 


Today, the interior of almost every brewery is 
dominated by the soft gleam of copper—the 
metal of the brewmaster for hundreds of years. 
The red metal is well chosen, for over long 
years of service it protects the quality and flavor 
of beer as it is being brewed. 

Economy, as well as quality, has helped make 
this use of copper universal. For copper, tough 
and long-lasting though it is, is readily work- 
able—easily fashioned into intricate shapes 
and forms. Another important advantage of 
copper is that it is easily cleaned, assuring 


highly sanitary brewing conditions. 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF ANACONDA COPPER oe 


Other qualities of copper and its alloys, brass 
and bronze, make them uniquely valuable to,all 
industry —high electrical conductivity, tough- 
ness, freedom from rust and resistance to corro- 
sion—qualities in combination possessed only 
by the red metal and its alloys. 

That’s why the men, mines, smelters and 
fabricating plants of Anaconda have helped to 
push the production of copper to meet 
America’s unparalleled wartime requirements. 
That’s why, too, copper, brass and bronze 
figure so prominently in the postwar plans of 


so many manufacturers. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory... Buy an Extra War Bond. 
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Southern Exposure 





It’s a mighty fine view that our engineers 
get from the cabs of Southern Railway loco- 
motives. 

There’s the fertile, sun-warmed, well-farmed 
soil of the Southland. 

There are mines and mills and factories and 
forests, all keyed up for record-breaking war 
production...and with skilled workers ready 
and eager to make good things for a world at 
peace. 





There are bustling towns and cities, growing 
rapidly wita the busy South. 

Indeed, it’s a mighty fine view all along the 
Southern Railway System’s eight thousand 
miles of road—a bright, hopeful, satisfying 
Southern exposure. 

How about a Southern exposure for your 
business? Look Ahead—Look South! 


s a Eé. n = ° 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Army oil consumption. Between the 
invasion of Europe and the defeat of Ger- 
many, the Army Transportation Corps 
delivered 1,645,145,840 gallons of gasoline, 
oil and lubricants to forces on the Con- 
tinent. More than 80 per cent was 80- 
octane gasoline of the type commonly used 
by motorists; 15 per cent was aviation 
gasoline, and 5 per cent was lubricants and 
oil. The Army said enough gasoline was 
involved to drive every motorized vehicle 
in the world, as of 1941, from New York 
City to Chicago. 


Automobile production. The War 
Production Board established quotas for 
the manufacture of autos for the last half 
of this year at 241,916 cars, and for the 
first quarter of 1946 at 449,102. WPB said 
the totals were limited by the amount of 
steel to be available for such output. 
Quotas for individual companies follow: 
July1to Jan.1to 
Dec. 31°45 Mar. 31°46 
95.096 190,192 
49.635 99,270 


General Motors Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. 






Ford Motor Co. 39,910 79.820 
Studebaker Corp. 9,275 18.550 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 8.000 13,602 
Packard Motor Car Co. 8.000 12.118 
Nash Kelvinator Corp. 8.000 11.550 
Willys-Overland Motors. Inc. 8.000 8.000 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 8.000 8.000 
Crosley Corp. 8.000 8.000 


Farm machinery for veterans. The 
War Food Administration gave veterans 
a special preference priority in the pur- 
chase of farm machinery and equipment, 
except repair parts. Applications are to be 
made to county agricultural committees. 


Sugar. Supplies of sugar for American 
civilians are to be at least 20 per cent less 
in the last half of this year than they 
were in the corresponding period of 1944, 
the Agriculture Department said. The De- 
partment blamed three factors for the 
shortage: a reduced sugar crop in Cuba, 
increased military and European needs, 
and a sharp drop in sugar stocks in this 
country. The Department warned that 
several years must .elapse before world 
sugar production increases to prewar levels. 


Pig production. Estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that the 
1945 pig crop will fall 7,500,000 short of 
the War Food Administration’s goal of 
94,500,000. The Department reported a 
spring pig crop of 51,687,000 as against a 
goal of 57,500,000, and an estimated au- 
tumn crop of 35,300,000 compared with a 
government goal of 37,000,000. If the De- 
partment’s predictions for the year hold 
good, the 1945 crop will total 87,000,000 
hogs, compared with 86,753,000 in 1944 
and 121,706,000 in 1943. 
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Flatware. WPB planned to increase pro- 
duction of table knives, forks and spoons 
in the third quarter of this year, but 
warned that any extensive increase in out- 
put for civilians depended upon the avail- 
ability of man power and supplies of basic 
metals, including nickel, which is scarce. 
There is a serious shortage of flatware. 


Timepieces. The jeweled watch industry 
informed WPB tthat military demand for 
wrist watches, clocks and other timing 
devices, although somewhat decreased, 
will continue to prevent reconversion to 
peacetime production. 


Lumber. A continued decline in lumber 
stocks was reported by WPB and the Ag- 
riculture Department. The total held by 
wholesale and retail distributors stood at 
2,500,146,000 feet on March 31, or 11.7 
per cent less than at the end of 1944. 
Lumber receipts during the quarter were 
2,516,088,000 feet, or 11.2 per cent below 
the previous quarter. 


Mail to Navy men. The Navy pro- 
hibited the mailing of newspapers and 
magazines to its men overseas unless spe- 
cifically requested by the men themselves. 
The restriction, it added, would release 
about 1,500 men to handle letter mail, 
which is rapidly increasing in volume. 
Mail handled by the San Francisco Fleet 
Post Office increased from 49,700,000 
pieces in May, 1944, to 100,000,000 pieces 
last month. To offset the ruling on maga- 
zines, the Navy planned to stock its ship 
stores for the first time with a wide variety 
of full-size magazines and special smaller 
overseas editions as well. 


Gasoline. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration allotted gasoline rations of a gallon 
a day for servicemen on furlough in this 
country after overseas duty. A top limit of 
30 gallons, originally ordered, was removed 
for the sake of released American prisoners 
of war who are given leave or temporary 
duty assignments of 60 days. 


Refrigerators, washing machines. 
WPB granted priority assistance to manu- 
facturers in obtaining materials for the 
production of 227,709 domestic mechanical 
refrigerators and 155,797 domestic wash- 
ing machines, in the quarter beginning 
July 1. It expected in the next few weeks 
to increase the totals to 265,000 refrigera- 
tors and 350,000 washing machines. The 
refrigerators are to be added to a con- 
trolled stock pile and issued only to meet 
military, hospital and other essential needs. 
Military needs will take a portion of the 
washing machines, but some are to reach 
the civilian trade. 
nin 24 
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graphic and cable news published herein, 
originated by The United States News or 
obtained from The Associated Press. 
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; It stood for good cars before Pearl Harbor... 
It will stand for good cars again .....6e0- 

















The bulb that got brighter 


as the price went down! 











VERYBODY loves a bargain! And 
when you stop to think about it, the 
60-watt General Electric lamp is one of 
the biggest bargains of modern times. 
Since 1907 the price has gone down 
from $1.75 to a dime! Yet the amount 
of light has gone steadily up. Just to 
show you how research works for you, 
let’s compare today’s 60-watt G-E bulb 
with that of 1923. 


“TO MAKE G-E LAMPS STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ie) ELECTRIC 





The price in 1923 was 40 cents. To- 
day it is only a dime (plus tax). Yet this 
10 cent lamp gives over 50 per cent more 
light for the same amount of electricity. 

Whenever you need a light bulb, or a 
fluorescent lamp... remember that the 
initials G-E are symbols of a research 
organization whose constant aim is to 
give the public more and more light at 
lower and lower cost. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; 


The G-E Houseparty,’’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Upturn in civilian industry is beginning now to gain momentum; is to move 
rather fast in the second half of this year. As things are shaping up...e.e. 

The automobile industry is starting now to reconvert; is to turn out nearly 
700,000 cars in the next nine months. It might do even better than that. 

Home building is to get its green light in August or September. 

Household equipment of all kinds is to get going on reconversion by or soon 
after July 1; is to appear in stores by late autumn, or maybe earlier. 

It is in those fields that the biggest problem of turnaround is involved. 
That problem should be well in hand by late 1945 even if Japanese war goes on. 
If that war should end abruptly, the shift will come faster, but there will be a 
bigger shake-out, a more drastic readjustment that would involve unemployment. 














It does seem less likely that Japan will surrender without a showdown in 
Japan itself; that she will give up everything without more of a fight. 

If, as now expected, war does go on through 1945 and into 1946..... 

Civilian industry, on that basis, will be all set for the shift to peace. 

Unemployment will not then be a real problem until 1947, if that soon. 

Retail trade will hold around a $70,000,000,000 level, a boom level. 

Civilian durable goods, automobiles, radios, building materials, etc., will 
begin to boom, to offset any decline in food, clothing and other nondurables. 

Clothing shortages will begin to disappear toward year end, 1945. 

Food shortages will start to ease in the autumn of 1945, sugar excepted. 

Gasoline shortages, tire shortages will ease gradually. 

Car shortage, household-equipment shortage, home shortage will take years 
to make up. It is in those fields that the big postwar boom will lie. Demand is 
to be large enough to sustain a high level of activity and employment. 

Foreign trade, too, is to be important. We tell you of that on page 50. 




















If, however, the Japanese war should end suddenly, maybe by autumn..... 

A rather drastic shake-out then would occur. There would be demobilization 
both of men and. of industry on a rapid, a vast scale. Industry would not have 
had time to get fully set to expand output of civilian durable goods. 

Unemployment then would be an immediate problem, a rather sizable one. 

Yet, the upset would be less drastic than it would have been if both wars 
had ended simultaneously. It also would be less drastic than some Government 
forecasters had been predicting. There now is coming to be agreement that, after 
war ends, regardless of when it ends, there will be a period of prosperity, of 
high-level activity in civilian industries. 

Big question is whether the country will insist upon taking off controls in 
a hurry in order to enjoy an inflation boom and then a bust, or whether there is 
to be a carefully guided period of rather prolonged prosperity. 

Nobody can answer that one. It depends on the public attitude. 














The period ahead in the war is to be a strange one in some ways. It is to 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


be one of vast military effort, yet one of relatively little action. 

Industry is to go on grinding out an immense inventory of war materials. 

Millions of men are to be engaged in military movement, are coming back 
from one war while getting set to move on to another war. 

The draft is to go on taking a steady quota of new men. 

There will be great activity, but not commensurate military action. That 
is due to the fact that it is publicly acknowledged that about 10 months will be 
required for the shift of forces to the Pacific; that it is going to take time 
to build up for the final invasion that is designed to end the war. 





These are fair statements of fact about the war outlook..... 

1. A port on the China coast would be helpful in supplying the Chinese. 

2. A big U.S. Army in China could get bogged down and might not pay out. 

3. Blockade can be very effective in weakening Japan at home. 

4. Russian aid would be of great value in shortening the war. 

Many things can happen in the months just ahead. A full-scale invasion of 
the Japanese mainland, aimed for knockout, however, probably is not one of them. 











There are these further considerations..... In taking Okinawa Island: 

U.S. Army and Marines lost 6,990 killed, 29,598 wounded, or 36,588 total. 

U.S. Navy lost 4,270 killed or missing, 4,171 wounded, or 8,441 total. The 
Navy total covers the period only through May 23, not since. And: Navy also had 
31 ships sunk, including 11 destroyers. It had 54 additional ships damaged, of 
which four were battleships or big aircraft carriers; others included cruisers. 

The entire Philippine campaign to date, involving large-scale operations. 
which resulted in killing or capturing 402,000 Japanese, has cost 11,849 Army 
killed or missing and 38,735 wounded, for total casualties of 50,584. Okinawa 
has cost 45,029 casualties, not including one month of naval casualties and 
without counting the largest ship losses of the entire war period. 

Point is that similar conceptions of tactics and method in invading the 
Japanese home islands obviously could result in 1,000,000 or more casualties; 
could involve ship losses that might affect the problem of what to do with naval 
vessels after the war is ended. 

U.S. Senate will accept the San Francisco Charter for a new world league; 
will put U.S. in the new world organization. Congress, too, will vote fora 
U.S. armed contingent to be available for league use in keeping the peace. 

There is general satisfaction with the type of league that has emerged. 
Whether or not it works depends on whether or not U.S. and Russia can get along. 

You get the story of how the league will work on page 21. 

This country can have the Pacific bases it wants under the league Charter. 
It can get some island bases by outright ownership, others by having strategic 
areas on other islands in perpetuity. That's what the military services wanted. 

Base areas will not be open to inspection by other nations. 

Areas not assigned as military areas will be trusteed to U.S. and will be ad- 
ministered on the basis of conditions laid down by the world organization. 

















U.S. is going right down the line ona policy of postwar world co-operation. 

Tariff reduction on a broad new scale is approved by Congress. 

Currency stabilization will be approved, maybe before Mr. Truman goes to 
Berlin for his meeting with Churchill and Stalin. A world investment bank will 
be approved at the same time as the plan for currency stabilization. 

Johnson Act will be repealed so far as it affects nations co-operating in 
the plan for currency stabilization and for a world bank. 

Isolation for this country is an extremely dead policy. 











See also pages 13, 15, 40. 
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786, O0OO-MILES A=SECOND/ 


New secret, war-born developments 
of aluminum enable radio and radar 
to span new horizons with the speed 
of light . . . 186,000 miles a second! 
Every radio and radar operator in the 
armed services knows these secrets 
. . . and so also does the Orange 
Screen Company of Maplewood, N.J., which makes 
large quantities of aluminum cases, cradles and other 
communications equipment, which for reasons of 
security, Must remain secret. 

Here is a typical example of a small company whose 
executives sought aid from Alcoa development en- 
gineers in perfecting war production plans. In 1925 
the Orange Screen Company began supplying alu- 
minum screens for homes, factories and railroad cars. 
A little later they expanded to include special purpose 
windows made from extruded aluminum. 


With an enviable record for accuracy in high pres 
cision work, Orange Screen Company executives em 
barked on a war program of assembling aluminum 
chassis and cradles for delicate radar and radio equip- 
ment. Through the aid and assistance furnished by 
Alcoa’s technicians, their conversion to war work was 
made simple and profitable. Today they assemble ex- 
truded aluminum sash and window panels for P. T: 
boats; bridge control boxes; tow target housings, 
junction boxes for communications work, aircraft 
window frames, and various “‘hush-hush” aluminum 
parts that they form and weld. They are the “‘silent 
partners” of many manufacturers. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business prospers providing additional jobs and op: 
portunity for millions of workers— Alcoa stands ready 
to assist any manufacturer, large or small, involving 
the use of any aluminum products. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WALL STREET 


Automotive Industry: 
Waiting for the Green Light 


Uncertain about many of its post- 
war problems, the automotive industry 
is sure of one thing —the American 
public will want cars, cars and more 
cars as fast as they can be rolled off 
production lines. 

In fact, the automotive industry to- 
day is a rushing giant with someplace 
to go. Still jammed with war work, it 
is only too conscious that the green 
light for civilian production may flash 
at any moment: 
authorized by the W.P.B. to place or- 
ders for $50 million worth of machine 
tools, to spend $35 million for plant 
readjustment and $40 million for re- 
habilitation of existing equipment. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, TENNER & BEANE 


t 


Motors—1945: Cars, Cars and more Cars 


However, the question many, both in 
the industry and out of it, are asking 
is: Who will get what proportion of the 
business? Because the answer to this 
and other thorny questions is of im- 
portance—not only to the industry— 
but to thousands of present and pro- 
spective investors, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has published a full- 
length survey of the motor companies. 
Based on extensive field investigation 
and careful research, ‘‘Motors—1945” 
indicates that even if the “indepen- 
dents” are unable to obtain more than 
their average percentage of business af- 
ter the war (the “big three” had 
nearly 90% of the pre-war market) 
they will still not starve for business on 
the basis of indicated pent-up demand. 

In addition, “Motors—1945” con- 
tains analyses of 10 automobile leaders 
and 18 accessory companies, gives both 
favorable and unfavorable aspects of 
the industry as a whole. “Motors— 
1945”* is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most valuable studies offered to inves- 
tors by ML, P, F&B in recent years. 


*Your copy of ‘“Motors—1945” will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation. Address your request to 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


already has been : 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dc 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN arrange to buy inventories 
for your war contract before that contract 
is canceled. Surplus Property Board has 
issued rules under which contractors can 
buy or dispose of termination inventories. 


* 


YOU CAN escape paying an income tax 
on prizes or, possibly, scholarships, re- 
ceived from a professional or educational 
association. The Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia holds that a law pro- 
fessor who received a_ prize from the 
American Bar Association received a tax- 
free gift. The decision drew a distinction 
between prizes offered by professional as- 
sociations and commercial groups. 


x * 


YOU CANNOT avoid withholding in- 
come taxes on “back wages” due under 
the Wage and Hour Law. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue holds that such pay- 
ments are wages subject to withholding of 
taxes at the source. However, payments 
representing liquidated damages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are held not 
wages and not subject to withholding tax. 


YOU CANNOT use road oil as paving 
material anywhere in the United States. 
The Petroleum Administration for War ex- 
tends the ban on such use of residual oil 
to all parts of the country. The ban for- 
merly applied to Oregon, Washington, 
California, Arizona and Nevada. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps press a patent-in- 
fringement claim arising out of an inven- 
tion used for governmental purposes dur- 
ing war even though you agreed with the 
Navy not to press such a claim. The Navy 
announces that such agreements now are 
held to be not binding as there has been no 
substantial unanimity in accepting them. 
Therefore. the Navy is releasing war con- 
tractors who did agree not to press claims. 


YOU CAN expect at least $55 or $56 
a ton for cottonseed from this year’s 
crop. War Food Administration announces 
a $55-per-ton support price for cottonseed 
f.o.b. shipping point in Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico. and a $56-per-ton sup- 
port price if produced elsewhere. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably obtain some Jum. 
ber to make necessary repairs on your 
farm home. War Production Board is al- 
lotting 23,000,000 board feet of lumber to 
the WFA for necessary repairs during the 
third quarter of this year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ignore provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law for employes working 
at military bases leased by the United 
States. A New York court decision holds 
that bases leased from Great Britain are 
“possessions of the United States” so far 
as provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are concerned. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge a warranted 
price for a used car, truck or motorcycle 
after August 1 unless you have adequate 
reconditioning and servicing facilities in 
your business. Office of P*ice Administra- 
tion imposes this restriction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now make more work socks 
for civilians on knitting machines of more 
than 72 needles. In order to increase the 
supply of civilian socks, WPB has re- 
moved the freeze on circular knitting ma- 
chines of this size and larger. 


*% * * 


YOU CANNOT expect processed cher- 
ries from this vear’s pack. WFA has or- 
dered all hot-packed and frozen cherries 
processed this year to be set aside for Gov- 
ernment agencies. The order was issued be- 
cause production is below average. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to report your stock 
of shoes, both rationed and nonrationed, 
as of July 31. 1945. OPA has called for a 
complete inventory of shoes on this date in 
the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. and all other sellers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take a $500 surtax exemp- 
tion for income tax purposes for your hus- 
band if you are the wife of a serviceman, 
provided he has no income other than his 
service pay and that pay is not more than 
$1.500. The same privilege is extended to 
husbands of servicewomen, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue reports. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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This General American car has traveled the equiv- 
alent of ten times around the world —carrying 
Navy fuel oil safely and speedily. Its record of 
dependability is equaled by thousands of General 
American tank cars serving all types of industry. 
Each GATX car is designed with protective fea- 
tures for specific liquid commodities. Wartime per- 
formance of the GATX fleet indicates its peace- 
time value to you for most efficient transportation 
of any bulk liquid. 


For Your Postwar Products ar 


Your company may be developing liquid commodities never shipped 
in bulk before and difficult to handle. General American will plan 


with you now the tank cars to carry your products economically. Re- 
search engineers in all our divisions work with the skill and experi- GE ag ‘ a AL 


ence American industry associates with the General American name. 
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aa TRANSPORTATION 
Builders and Operators of ‘ Bulk Liquid Process Equipment 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds Cc OR P ORATI fe) N 
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Pressure Vessels and Aerocoach Precooling Service for 
Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches Fruits and Vegetables 

















A We in the Bell System now 
furnish the networks for radio 
and we'll be on the job with 
networks for the transmission 


of television, too. 


“Those networks may be of 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to ‘"The Telephone Hour’ every Monday evening over NBC 





“We'll be helping to bring you Television’ 


wire or coaxial cable or 


micro-wave radio-relays. 


“Networks and transmission 
are the Bell System’s part of 
television’s future. They are 


right down our alley.” 
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DRAFT AFTER THE WAR? 
OUR FUTURE DEFENSE NEEDS 


Problem of Finding Men to Maintain Force of More Than 2,000,000 


Move to build up reserves 
for Army and Navy through 
a compulsory training law 


An armed force of from 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 men is being planned as the per- 
manent, or at least semipermanent, mili- 
tary establishment of the United States. 
This force is in addition to the 900,000 
men who may be trained each year under 
a national military training proposal now 
before Congress. 

A force of this size is to be necessary to 
fulfill commitments made and obligations 
assumed by this country. The United 
States today is the No. 1 military power 
of the world. Its people have helped to win 
one war, and are taking the lead in win- 


ning another that will add to the nation’s 


responsibilities. Large forces of occupation 
are to remain in Germany and Japan for 
a number of years. There is agreement to 
back up with force the new United Na- 
tions organization and the regional organi- 
zation for this Hemisphere. New bases al- 
ready won, or to be acquired in the Pacific, 
must be manned. 

Then, too, in an uncertain world, as the 
nation with the greatest riches and the 
most productive industries. the United 
States cannot rely for safety entirely on 
the good will of others at a time when 
oceans no longer are protection from air- 
planes and rocket bombs. This explains ef- 
forts to prevent_a return after this war to 
conditions of the 1930s, of having an Army 
of 120,000 men, including air units, and a 
Navy of 100,000 men, maintained at a 
yearly cost of around $1,000,000,000 for 
the whole defense establishment. 

Instead, the problem now compelling 
attention is where and how the U.S. is to 
raise, by voluntary service or draft, forces 
of the size that will be required after Japan 
is beaten. That problem, in brief, is this: 

Germany must be occupied for a period 
of from four to five years, maybe longer. 
“. force of 400,009 men is contemplated 
for this task. 
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Japan must be occupied for an indefi- 
nite period after this war. If Japan should 
be unwilling or unable to bring about the 
surrender of all forces scattered through 
the Pacific islands and the Asiatic main- 
land, American troops in substantial num- 
bers may be needed to help wipe them out. 

New island bases in the Pacific, taken 
or to be taken from the Japanese, will re- 


About 200,000 experienced men will be 
needed to instruct the Army trainees alone. 

Also, to enforce world peace, the United 
States is expected to be ready to assign 
Army and Navy units to the world secur- 
ity organization. This will not necessitate 
an increase in this country’s military forces. 
But, in case of need, the United States may 
make available up to one third of its Navy 





INDUCTEES AND DISCHARGED VETERANS 
When the last shot is fired, the job won't be done 


quire large numbers of men to install air- 
fields, build barracks, improve harbors and 
man guns, ships and planes. 

Defense forces at home are planned to 
be in complete contrast to their condition 
in the 1930s. Then, they were merely tok- 
en forces. In the future, powerful, mobile 
fighting organizations are contemplated for 
sea, air and land. They are to.be kept 
equipped with the latest weapons. If uni- 
versal military training is approved by 
Congress, the young men of the nation 
will provide a trained reserve for any 
needed expansion of the regular forces. 


and 40 per cent of its Army Ground Forces 
and Air Forces to back the peace. 

Sizing up this country’s future defense 
problems, officials say it is impossible to 
make an exact forecast of the number of 
men who may be needed, until the nature 
of the peace is known. Thus far, officials 
do not foresee how as many men as are 
to be needed can be obtained. The figures, 
except as to the postwar Navy, are only 
in the discussion stage. Here is about the 
way the estimates of needs are shaping up: 

For the Navy, a total permanent. 
strength of 550,000 officers and men is 
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POSTWAR JOBS: A SOLDIER INSTRUCTS GERMAN CIVILIANS 
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A SAILOR MANS HIS SHIP 


...on land, sea and air, the U. S. will need more than 2,000,000 men 


proposed officially. This man power would 
operate the regular fleet force of 15 mod- 
ern battleships, 25 large carriers and 300 
cruisers and destroyers. A large number of 
other ships would be kept as a reserve. In 
addition to the permanent personnel, the 
Navy expects to add to the naval reserve 
200,000 trainees each year under the na- 
tional military training program, if that 
is approved. 

For the Army, exclusive of the Air 
Forces, a strength of 750,000 to 1,000,000 
men is being discussed. Army officials de- 
cline to make definite estimates until] thé 
nature of conditions to be faced after the 
war are clearer than at present. One million 
men would not be enough if the United 
States forces must occupy both Germany 
and Japan for a long period. In addition to 
permanent personnel, the Army expects to 
add 500,000 trainees each year to the re- 
serve under the proposed national military 
training act. 

For the Air Forces, which would be the 
third branch with the sea and Jand forces 
in a proposed three-way Department of 
National Defense. present unofficial discus- 
sion centers on a total personnel of 750,000 
men. But, because any future war would 
be expected to start with violent air ac- 
tion, this country is planning a_power- 
ful, mobile, well-equipped air arm for the 
future, nothing like the neglected force 
of five years ago. The Air Forces count 
on building up a substantial reserve from 
trainees. 

The cost of maintaining such military 
forces has been estimated unofficially at 
$6,000,000.000 to $8,000,000,000 a year. 
This would be four to five times the na- 
tion’s defense bill for 1940, after rearma- 
‘ment had begun. 
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But, over and above all questions of the 
size of forces needed and of the probable 
financial cost, there is the big problem 
of where the 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 men 
are to come from. The fact is that there 
now is no legislation, enacted, pending or 
proposed, that would enable the United 
States to raise and maintain a postwar 
combat force of such size. The pending 
universal military service bill provides only 
for training men, not for their use in com- 
bat, as occupation forces or other regular 
military service. At least in theory, there 
are several ways in which the men might 
be obtained. 

Delay in proclaiming the official end 
of the war is one way. Men now enlisted 
or inducted for six months beyond the 
duration of the war may be surprised to 
Jearn that they will not necessarily go 
home six months after the last gun is 
fired in the war with Japan. Legally, troops 
can be kept in service six months after 
the end, not of the fighting, but of the 
war emergency as proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or Congress through joint resolution. 
But there is no evidence that either the 
President or Congress contemplates ex- 
tended postponement of such a proclama- 
tion to keep these troops in service for a 
long time after the shooting stops. 

Voluntary enlistment is another meth- 
od. By increased compensation and special 
inducements, men in large numbers could 
be enlisted. But it will be difficult to get 
volunteers while the country is prosperous. 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
told Congress that, at prohibitive cost, a 
maximum of only 250,000 volunteers could 
be obtained. 

A postwar draff would be a third pos- 
sibility. But this would be an unprecedent- 


ed move that is certain to encounter strong 
opposition in Congress. 

The future military standing of this 
country is being decided right now. The 
problem is to get men now in service to 
remain, and to provide for future recruits 
in sufficient numbers to maintain the 
necessary permanent strength. The na- 
tional military training program is recom- 
mended by the President and his advisers 
to provide a general pool of trained man 
power from which volunteers for perma- 
nent service can be drawn, with the rest 
comprising a reserve for use in emergency. 

lf compulsory training is defeated, 
what is regarded as the basic step in keep- 
ing strong forces cannot be taken, and off- 
cials will be stumped as to what to do next. 

If compulsory training is adopted, of- 
ficials say they can work out rest of an- 
swers for raising necessary manpower. 

All military branches expect to offer op- 
portunities to keep officer personnel up to 
strength. As for enlisted men, the chances 
of getting adequate numbers may be best 
in the Navy, with world travel, and in the 
Air Forces, with a new and developing 
type of activity. 

The Army faces the biggest problem, 
and expects to meet it partly by scaling 
down occupation forces in Germany as rap- 
idly as it can safely do so, and by holding 
such forces in Japan to a minimum. The 
Army plans definitely to rely on volun- 
teers from its present ranks and future 
trainees to keep up its strength. 

If these steps fail to obtain enough 
men for the permanent forces, then the 
question of a peacetime draft will have to 
be faced, or the country will have to get 
along with a substantially smaller force 
than now thought necessary. 
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OUTLOOK FOR CLOTHING 


Severe Pinch in Months Ahead as Military Demands Reach Peak 


Critical shortages in men’s 
suits and overcoats. Larger 
supply of children’s wear 


The final and severest squeeze of the 
war period lies ahead in the field of cloth- 
ing. Searcities of some items are to be 
serious enough to force the Government 
to give priorities to demobilized war vet- 
erans to make certain that they will be 
able to outfit themselves as civilians. 

An acute phase of the clothing situa- 
tion is to be reached between now and 
October or November. This phase is due 
(o unusual military demands for many 
types of clothing—the highest demands of 
the war—at a time when production has 
tended to lag. A change for the better will 
occur as soon as the current military de- 
mands are met, or the President compels a 
reduction in those demands, as he may do. 
Qnce military requirements are cut, the 
country can coast back slowly toward 
plenty in most types. of clothing. 

On the basis of the present outlook: 

/4en’s suits of woolen and worsted ma- 
tcrial will be scarce for at least six months. 
The military is taking about 80 per cent 
of the woolen yarn production and 100 per 
cent of the worsted yarn production. That 
means there will be only about half as 
many suits for civilians this autumn as 
there were last autumn. Getting desired 
sizes, colors and styles will not be easy. 

Overcoats for next winter are to be 
even scarcer than suits, until around the 
year end at least. The military still is tak- 
ing the entire production of woven ever- 
coating material. Knitted material, some- 
what resembling camel’s hair and used in 
overcoats on a smaller scale before the 
war, will be channeled to overcoat manu- 
facturers. That, with small stocks of fab- 
rics that have been set aside, is intended 
to assure sufficient production for civil- 
ians in real need. 

Men‘s summer clothes will be scarce 
for the present season. It will be possible 
‘o buy seersucker, cord and rayon suits; 
very difficult to find tropical worsteds. 

VYomen’‘s dresses, in contrast, are 
expected to be moderately plentiful by 
autumn. That is because most dresses will 
be made of rayon, supplies of which are 
larger than ever before. Few of them will 
he fancy. The Government is trying to force 
production of medium and_ low-priced 
lines.. The result, thus far, is a big output 
o/ medium-priced dresses, with few being 
made that are either high or low priced. 
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Nylon hosiery is to remain a rarity 
until the military ceases to take almost 
100 per cent of the nylon supply. It will 
be quite possible to buy rayon hose, 
though there is no increased supply in 
sight to stop the scramble for them. 

Children’s clothes present a different 
situation. They are little affected by mili- 
tary requirements. Supplies in prospect for 
autumn appear adequate by normal stand- 
ards. Yet these supplies are expected to 
meet only about 70 per cent of the de- 
mand. That is because high incomes are 
bringing so many more people into the 
market for children’s clothes, and they are 


Men‘s underwear will continue to be 
scarce, but, except for shorts, not critically 
scarce. The Government is moving to in- 
crease production of heavy underwear. 

Socks are to be scarce, too. 

Raincoats, on the other hand, will be 
at least a little more plentiful. Rubber is 
used in some types of coats, though not all 
types, and there is plenty of synthetic 
rubber. 

Overshoes will be in good supply for 
the same reason. 

Work clothing, which has given the 
Government and employers, as well as 
workers, many headaches, is becoming less 
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GI RECONVERSION: FROM OLIVE DRAB TO MUFTI 
. «. his new suit may require a priority 


buying more of them than formerly. How- 
ever, no serious scarcity is expected ex- 
cept in long, ribbed stockings. To keep the 
youngsters .warm next winter, 7,500,000 
snowsuits, snowpants and legging sets are 
to be produced over the next six months. 

Shoes, supply of which depends directly 
on military requirements. will remain 
scarce. They will be rationed about as they 
are now until the military cuts down its 
buying materially. The shortage of infants’ 
and children’s shoes is being relieved by 
substantial increases in production. 

Men’s shirts, made of rayon, are to be 
decidedly more plentiful by autumn. 
Broadcloth and Oxford shirts are to remain 
very Production turns more and 
more to rayon as the Army takes cotton 
shirts in prodigious quantities. 


scarce. 


of a problem, too. The military is to take 
less denim, chambray and cotton-duck 
substitutes. That means more work shirts, 
overalls and other work clothing. More 
canton flannel also is becoming available 
to relieve the critical shortage of work 
gloves. Determined efforts are being made 
to increase production of work socks, also 
critically scarce. Leather jackets, mostly 
made of sheepskin, will be available in 
about the same quantities as recently. 
Work caps are to continue scarce. 

In sum, the outlook is for serious short- 
ages of some kinds of clothing, along with 
increased supplies of other kinds, until 
military requirements are reduced. But 
there will be no clothing rationing, and 
there is abundant reason to expect a turn 
for the better next winter, if not before. 
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Reversal of Communist Strategy: 
Impact on Industry and Politics 


Labor Unrest in Prospect as Party Resumes Revolutionary Program 


Decreased effectiveness 
of CIO’s power at the polls 
in realignment of radicals 
The twisted line of American Commu- 


nist policy now is off on a new zigzag. 
With Germany beaten and that danger to 


Russia removed, the Communists are 
abandoning their strategy of helping 


American industry produce to the utmost. 
Instead. they are returning to the historic 
position that the function of a Commu- 
nist is to promote revolution. The old 
phrases, “class struggle” and “seizure of 
power.” are back in the Communist vo- 
cabulary again. 

Although there are fewer than 100,000 
Communists in the country, this new turn 
Js causing uneasy repercussions in indus- 
try. in labor unions, in politics and foreign 
affairs. Leaders in these broad fields are 
disquieted and watchful. They are won- 
dering whether Communist-inspired strikes 
and propagandized unrest now will disrupt 
production for the Japanese war and the 
transition to peace. They are asking about 
the effects on unions, on the Political Ac- 


tion Committee and on future elections. 


Always present. too, and always a poter 
tial source of friction in the international 
field, is the question whether the present 





WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


A revival of ‘‘class struggle”... 
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policy switch originated in Russia. Most of 
these apprehensive questions can be an- 
swered on a basis of well-founded infor- 
mation. 

War production. Communist inter- 
ference with war production is not to be 
expected. The old policy of co-operation 
still prevails in that field. Russia has so 
much to gain from the defeat of Japan 
that American Communists are not going 
to get in the way. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment is armed with strong wartime 
powers to prevent and punish sabotage or 
conspiracy to slow the war effort. 

Civilian production. Output for civil- 
ians is in a different category. As normal 
industrial activities expand, the Commu- 
nists consider themselves free to promote 
their cause in any way they can. A period 
of unrest and widespread strikes is ex- 
pected, in any event, as labor’s high war- 
time income shrinks and unemployment 
grows. Such conditions are made to order 
for Communist agitation. The whole situ- 
ation has labor leaders worried. 

The labor unions. These worries are 
confined largely to the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has practically no Commu- 
nist problem. But, in the mass-member- 
ship unions of the CIO, the Communists, 
although a small minority, hold numerous 
key positions. Before Ger- 
many invaded Russia, they 
thoroughly demonstrated 
their ability to foment 
strikes and discontent and 
to make constant trouble 
for conservative union 
leaders. 

Union leaders fear that 
Communist-inspired strikes 
may impair the prestige of 
the CIO with both the 
public and many of its own 
members. They are afraid 
the CIO will be weakened 
internally by a_ running 
fight between Communist 
and non-Communist _ fac- 
tions. And some leaders are 
apprehensive lest, as a re- 
sult of this conflict, a num- 
ber of CIO unions abandon 
the organization altogether 
and accept the AFL’s 
standing invitation to re- 
turn to it. Politics and 






























CIO’s effective participation in politics are 
heavily involved too. 

PAC. It is scarcely a secret that Com- 
munist workers ‘supplied much of the 
vigor that went into the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee’s drive for the re-election 
of President Roosevelt last autumn. The 
Communist Party, as a political party, had 
been dissolved earlier and replaced by the 
Communist Political Association under 
the same leadership. The Association put 
its whole strength into the PAC drive, 
Communist workers by the thousands rang 
doorbells, energized the job of obtaining 
heavy labor registrations and getting out 
the vote. PAC made no remonstrance at 
the Communist. help, for it was valuable. 

Now, however, there are signs that the 
Communist Party will be revived, that it 
will stop its recent practice of working 
through established parties and enter its 
own candidates for office. Deprived of 
Communist help, PAC, in the opinion of 
those close to the situation, undoubtedly 
would lose much of its effectiveness. 

Politically, there also is a special situa- 
tion in New York that makes the Com- 
munist change of line important. 

New York politics. President Roose- 
velt carried New York by 317,000 votes 
last year. More than that number was 
supplied by the American Labor Party, 
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EARL BROWDER 
. .. started a radical tempest 
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whose State chairman is Sidney Hillman, 
also head of PAC. For some years, ALP 
has provided a similar balance of power. 
Two years ago, the Communists in a pri- 
mary election seized a dominant position 
in ALP. If they now should withdraw into 
a revived Communist Party, ALP, as well 
as PAC, would be weakened: Or, political 
observers say, they could take complete 
control of ALP by mustering their full 
strength in a primary election in which a 
light vote is cast. The whole situation puts 
the Communists in a position to influence 
the selection of local candidates, and 
places several question marks over the 
elections of next year and 1948. 

To turn now to the question of Russian 
dominance over American Communists. 

Moscow’s influence. There is no sign 
that Russia is agitating for revolution. The 
Comintern, world-wide revolutionary or- 
eanization that linked the Party here and 
in other lands with the Moscow leader- 
ship, was dissolved two years ago to pro- 
mote better relations with Britain and the 
U.S. Nevertheless, there is a world-wide 
pattern of Communist policy. Party lead- 
ers in various countries naturally keep in 
close touch with each other and with each 
other’s ideas. There is a close intellectual 
contact with the leaders of the Party in 
Russia itself. There are exchanges of liter- 
ature. One publication, the “Agitator’s 
Notebook,” is printed every ten days or 
so and receives wide circulation. It keeps 
Communist leaders current on Russian 
views as they occur. These interconnections 
are sufficient to cast a suspicion that what- 
ever is done by the Communists here de- 
rives in one way or another from Moscow. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the 
late President, raised the question in one 
of her recent columns. She said: 

“The sooner we clear up authoritatively 
this whole situation of Communists out- 
side of the Soviet Union, the better chance 
we will have for peace in the future.” 

At any rate, there was one tangible for- 
eign influence in bringing about the 
change of line. 

How it happened. Jaques Duclos, 


French Communist leader, who is close to 


the Moscow line in the international Com- 
munist movement, wrote a sharp criticism 
of the policy of co-operation prevailing in 
the United States, a policy strongly 
backed by Earl Browder, president of the 
Communist Political Association. It devel- 
oped that other leading American Com- 
munists were in disagreement with Mr. 
Browder. They felt the Browder policy 
had drawn the Party into paths that Marx 

















and Lenin would have disapproved, that 
it had kept the Party from criticizing poli- 
cies and appointments of President Roose- 
velt and deprived the movement of an op- 
portunity to oppose the development of 
Fascist tendencies in the United States. 
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BANNERS, SPEECHES AND COMMUNISTS 


—Wide World 


. .. how much strength could they rally in an election? 





PRODUCTION STANDSTILL: STRIKERS ON THE MARCH 
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... labor leaders are disquieted by renewed threat of discord 


Like M. Duclos, they wanted Communist 
activities returned to a “class struggle” 
basis. 

The Duclos article was printed in the 
Party organ, the Daily Worker. An attack 
on Mr. Browder was led by William Z. 
Foster, former top American Communist, 


whose radicalism stems back to the WW, 


of first World War days. A tempest fol- 
lowed in radical circles. 

Finally, with only Mr. Browder dissent- 
ing, the national board of the CPA adopt- 
ed a resolution indorsing the Duclos posi- 
tion and which was deeply critical of Mr. 
Browder. The board called for a period of 
discussion on the new policy, but neverthe- 
less ordered it immediately into effect. 


A special national convention was called 
for July 26 to establish the new political 
line. A three-member secretariat, including 
Mr. Foster but not Mr. Browder, was 
named to be in charge until the conven- 
tion. Mr. Foster apparently is to replace 
Mr. Browder as the Communist leader. 

There the matter now rests. How much 
harm the new policy can do is debatable. 
Some are inclined to think it will be little 
because of the insignificant numbers of 
the Communists themselves. But the Com- 
munists have shown their ability to make 
trouble. And, obviously, the difficulties 
that lie ahead in adjusting to the peace 
will be made greater by the new direction 
in which the policy line has swerved. 
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FIRST WORLD WAR DEBTS — 
THE BALANCE SHEET 


STILL OWED 
TO U.S. 


$14,657,000,000 
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FIRST WORLD WAR 


*40,000,000,000 





SECOND WORLD WAR 
LEND-LEASE 








Paving Way for Loans to Allies: 
Move to Nullify the Johnson Act 


This country is preparing to write off 
the bulk of the $14,657,000,000 debt owed 
by nations in default of their obligations 
of the last war. 

That action will come when Congress 
nullifies the Johnson Act forbidding Amer- 
ican investors to lend money to debt-de- 
faulting nations. The repeal of the John- 
son Act is to go along with acceptance 
by Congress of the plan for world cur- 
rency stabilization. After that, the Act will 
not apply to nations joining the currency 
plan. 

A virtual end to the Johnson Act will 
not of itself result in cancellation of debts 
of World War I. It will, however, remove 
the stigma that now attaches to nonpay- 
ment and will end any incentive that may 
have existed for payment. 

What has happened to the debts of the 
last war is this: 

U.S. made loans during and right 
after that war amounting to $10,350,000,- 
000. That was the principal amount. 
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Borrowing nations repaid a total of 
$2,751,000,000. Of this amount, $1,993,- 
000,000 represents interest payments and 
$758,000,000 is payment on principal. 

Debt outstanding now amounts to 
$14,657,000,000. The reason that the 
amount outstanding is greater than the 
original loan is that interest charges have 
continued to pile up. On the books of the 
Treasury those charges will go on piling up 
indefinitely unless Congress at some time 
formally wipes clean the debt slate. 

The Treasury’s books, as of the present, 
show that Great Britain owes $6,339,000,- 
000 in principal and accumulated interest. 
France owes $4,568,000,000; Italy, $2,049,- 
000,000. Those are the largest debtors. Rus- 
sia owes $443,152,000; Belgium, $499,- 
421,000; Czechoslovakia, $172,778,000; Po- 
land, $302,915,000; Rumania, $74,018,- 
000; Yugoslavia, $63,242,000. Small 
amounts are owed by Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
Armenia and Austria. 


Of all the debtors, Finland, owing $8,- 
574,000, is the only one meeting its obliga- 
tion, with another payment made June 15. 

In the present war there are no formal 
war debts. 

Lend-Lease, this time, has taken the 
place of formal loans. Lend-Lease aid to 
date amounts to more than $40,000,000,- 
000 and is likely to approach $50,000,000,- 
000 before the war ends. That is about five 
times more than World War I loans. 

There is no requirement that Lend- 
Lease aid be paid for. Instead, in theory 
at least, the United States retains title in 
the Lend-Lease materials supplied to other 
nations and, after the war, can demand 
that those materials be returned. If they 
are not returned, some kind of settlement 
can be made. The settlement probably 
will call for writing off the books all ma- 
terials shot up or used up, with a token 
payment for other materials having a 
continuing, permanent value. 

All of this means that the United States 
is preparing to wipe the slate clean of war 
debt, so far as any chance of collection 
goes, in order to permit Allied nations to 
start out in peace without the handicap of 
a serious problem involved in finding dol- 
lars to pay for goods that were shot up. 
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_ Just alike ?...in puriotism, Yes! But 


theres still plenty of difference 


...and with tires ~ 
Millions of car owners know General's 


big difference... Longer Mileage ! 


The surplus of mileage 
which today’s great General 
Tire delivers is the direct 
result of a 30-year policy 
of no compromise with 
Top-Quality. 

To maintain its reputa- 
tion for giving car owners 
the very best in tire per- 
formance, General’s large 
research staff is aided by 
scores of scientists in lead- 
ing universities. 

General makes syn- 

ym thetic rubber, too, using 
its own discovery for 
blending extra-mileage 
ingredients. And, General’s 


extra strong cords are made 
in its own mills, as always. 


These, combined with 
General’s recognized lead- 
ership in Top-Quality, are 
why the General . . . more 
than ever .. . is America’s 
Long Mileage Tire. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 


—goes a long way to make friends 





Douglas C-54 refueling Superfortresses 












BATTLE 
COMPANION 


Wherever American lives are staked in combat it goes 





and comes, bringing tools to turn the tide of battle. 
Over thousand-mile reaches of lonely ocean, “over the hump” 
of far-off mountain ranges ... through storm and danger it 


flies, carrying vitally needed men, weapons and fuel... 





bringing back wounded. It is the unsung transport plane, 
battle companion to bombers, tanks and ships... 
supplier to our fighting men. Douglas workers, builders of 
planes for the world’s airlines yesterday and tomorrow, 
are proud that their skill today is turning out these 


swift, sure load-carriers of victory. 





GREATEST NAME IN AVIATI 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines 


Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways) — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — American Airlines of Mexico 


Australian National Airways — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. 
Nacional Cubana de Aviacién, S. A. — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) — K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) 
Panair do Brazil — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — TACA (Central America) — TATA Airlines (India) — UMCA (Central America). 
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SETUP FOR ENFORCING PEACE: 
HOW NEW LEAGUE WOULD WORK 


Discussion, Investigation and Sanctions .as Checks on Aggression 


Machinery for establishing 
trusteeships over strategic 
areas and military bases 


A new league of 50 nations now pos- 
sesses a Charter on which to set itself up 
in the business of trying to keep the world 
in order. This Charter of United Nations 
first was proposed by Cordell Hull at Mos- 
cow 20 months ago. It was drawn up in 
rough outline at Dumbarton Oaks 10 
months ago. It was put into finished form 
at San Francisco after nine weeks of in- 
tensive labor. 

There is optimism among the designers 
of the new world organization that it can 
be made to work. President Truman wants 
the United States to start it working by 
prompt Senate ratification of the treaty 
accepting the Charter. Senate acceptance 
seems certain, although acceptance prob- 
ably will not come before Mr. Truman 
meets Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill near Berlin. There also is near 
certainty that Congress will approve the 
assignment of U.S. forces that will be 
pledged to the world organization in the 
event of trouble. 

Machinery of the United Nations will 
consist of a dominant Security Council in 
which big-power control will be paramount. 
It will have an Assembly of all nations, 
large and small, It also will be provided 
with an important Economie and Social 
Council. There will be a Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to deal with problems of mandated areas 
and areas such as the Pacific islands that 
will be detached from enemy nations, The 
detailed working of all this machinery was 
explained for you earlier (U. S. N., June 
15, 1945). 

The question now concerns how the 
United Nations actually will work in ac- 
tion, now that the machinery is to be set 
up and operated. 

World leadership by the Big Five 
powers—U. S., Russia, Britain, China and 
France—is at the heart of the new world 
plan. Clustered around this big-power al- 
lance, however, and tied in closely with 
it, will be the 45 smaller nations that have 
played a part on the Allied side in this war. 

Four essentials to peace are recog- 
nized in the Charter. Running through it 
from beginning to end is the assumption 
that these conditions will be met: 
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First, the Big Five powers must remain 
friends. 

Second, all small disputes in the world 
must be settled before they become big 
dasputes. 

Third, all the world must be healthy in 
an economic way, with flourishing trade 
and high employment, if a world organi- 
zation is to succeed. 

Fourth, the subject peoples of the world 
must have a chance to go forward toward 
self-government and independence. 

The whole Charter is related to prob- 
lems involved in trying to assure that the 
four conditions listed above are met. In 
what follows, the operations related to 
that end are outlined in the light of prac- 
tical situations. 

Unity of big powers will be promoted 
through their collaboration in the top Se- 
curity Council. Delegates from each of the 
Big Five, together with delegates from six 
smaller nations, will sit continuously at the 
Council’s headquarters. Aiding them will 
be the military staff committee, composed 
of chiefs of staff of the Big Five. Thus, 





—Acme 
FIFTY NATIONS UNITED 
... the delegates view the future 
with cautious optimism 


there can be day-to-day consideration of 
problems. 

Settlement of disputes will be facili- 
tated through Security Council machinery. 
The United Nations Charter recognizes 
three possible stages in handling of dis- 
putes. 

At the beginning, there is the stage of 
discussion. Any nation in this stage may 
register complaints and have a_ hearing. 
even if a big power is affected. No big 
power can exercise a veto over this dis- 
cussion. 

Next comes the stage of investigation 
and recommendation. Any step in this sec- 
ond stage can be vetoed by any one of the 
Big Five, except that a nation that is a 
party to a dispute is barred from voting. 

Finally, the stage may be reached where 
sanctions must be invoked. Action through 
the Security Council can be prevented, 
however, if any one of the Big Five votes 
“no,” even though that nation itself is a 
party to the dispute. 

The accompanying Pictogram is designed 
to give you practical, although imaginary, 
examples of how the Security Council 
might operate in handling a dispute. 

A Western Hemisphere case, involv- 
ing two smaller powers, is shown in the 
first example because this is the most in- 
volved type of case. For purposes of the 
example, Argentina and Chile are im- 
agined to be embroiled in a boundary dis- 
pute. 

In the opening stage, the two nations 
find that they cannot settle the dispute 
peacefully. Chile then complains to the 
Security Council. Members of the Coun- 
cil discuss the case informally, giving both 
countries a chance to be heard. 

The question of investigation comes 
next. At this point, the U.S., if she wishes, 
can vote “no,” and thus keep the Se- 
curity Council from going further. That 
opens the way for action by the Pan- 
American nations. Under a regional agree- 
ment, fitted into the United Nations Char- 
ter, they go to the defense of Chile. U.S., 
as the strongest power, supplies most of 
the armed forces needed. 

The U.S., however, may prefer that the 
case be handled by the Security Council. 
If the four other big powers plus two or 
more of the small power members agree, 
the Council goes ahead with formal in- 
vestigation. It sends a commission to the 
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Chile, as an example, reports 

to Security Council of the United 
Nations that a boundary dispute 
has arisen with Argentina and Ar- 
gentina refuses to settle by peace- 
ful means. 


Council finds that Argentina is 

threatening aggression. Next, 
again by unanimous Big Five vote, 
it decides on nonmilitary sanc- 
tions, cutting rail, sea, air, postal, 
radio and other ties. 


\ 








How Security Council 
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Security Council discusses the 

case, gives hearing to both Ar+ 
gentina and Chile to try to get to 
the bottom of the dispute and to 
effect a settlement. 
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These steps may prove ade- 

quate to convince Argentina to 
co-operate, in which case the dis- 
pute is ended to the satisfaction 
of everyone. 


IN CASE OF ONE OF BIG FIVE AND OTHER NATION 


NATIONS OUTSIDE THE BiG FIVE 


c oe dace ail “fr. 
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This isn’t enough, so Council votes 

on whether to take case formal- 
ly. If one of Big Five fails to vote in 
affirmative, or if fewer than 7 of 
11 Council members vote “yes,” 
the case is dropped. 





ALLOTS 


1 Nonmilitary action proves in- 

adequate. Security Council next 
votes on question of military dem- 
onstrations and blockade. Vote must 
be unanimous by Big Five. 

















In this case, involving 

a big power, using 
Russia as an example, 
Czechoslovakia reports to 
Security Council that ag- 
gression is being com- 
mitted against her. 














mitting 
from both Russia and 
Czechoslovakia to air the 
dispute. 








Security Council dis- 
cusses the case, per- 
representatives 









Big Four 












Russia in this case, as 
a party to the dispute, 
could not vote in the Se- 
curity Council on ques- 
tion of intervening. Other 
would 
to vote unanimously as 
part of a majority of 7. 














In event the Council votes 
not to intervene, the case 
is dropped. There is no re- 
gional organization in Euv- 
rope to take over at that 


need point, 
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scene, in the meantime calling on Argen- 
tina and Chile not to fight. 

After investigation and further discus- 
sion, the Council decides on a definite 
recommendation for peaceful settlement. 
This may take the form of negotiation, 
mediation or arbitration. It may call for 
adjustment under a regional plan, or for 
reference to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague. Any recommenda- 
tion must be supported by a total of seven 
members, including each of the Big Five. 
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The stage of sanctions is ushered in if 
Argentina refuses to comply. The Security 
Council decides by a vote of seven, includ- 
ing the Big Five, that Argentina is threat- 
ening aggression. Next, by a similar vote, 
it decides on nonmilitary sanctions. These 
take the form of interruption of rail, sea, 
air, postal, radio and other means of com- 
munication and severance of diplomatic 
and economic relations. All other members 
of the United Nations are asked, not re- 
quired, to take part. 


shown in the Pictogram, using Russia and 


Military action is undertaken only if 


Argentina still resists. Military demon- 
strations and blockade are tried first. 


Then, the International Air Force, always 
ready, is called upon to bomb her princi- 
pal cities. As the Pictogram shows, a suc- 
cession of steps occurs until Argentina 
finally bows. 

An Eastern Hemisphere case involv- 
ing a big power and a little power also is 


Czechoslovakia as imaginary examples. 
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Western 
Hemisphere 
nations, under re- 








gional agreement, then 
decide to go to aid of 
Chile, acting in self- 
defense. U.S. sup- 
plies bulk of 
the forces. 


1 if military demon- 

strations fail to bring 
Argentina into line, the in- 
ternational air force, na- 
tional units of which are 
always ready, is called to 
bomb Argentina. 


if, however, the Se- 

curity Council votes to 
take United Nations ac- 
tion, it calls on Argen- 
tina and Chile to hold 
off, while it sends a com- 
mission to investigate. 


1 In case Argentina 
still resists, com- 
bined action is taken, us- 
ing Hemisphere forces at 
first, acting under the 
Council’‘s military staff 
committee. 


Then, Council recom- 
mends negotiation, me- 
diation, arbitration, refer- 
ence to World Court, or 
adjustment under region- 
al plan. Big Five vote 


« must be unanimous. 








1 Since Brazil and 
Mexico are to sup- 
ply armed forces, they 
are invited to sit with 
the Security Council be- 
fore the actual operation 
is started. 


Argentina may refuse 

to comply. The Secur- 
ity Council then must 
vote on whether she is 
threatening aggression. 
Big Five must be unani- 
mous to find that she is. 


1 lf regional forces 
are inadequate, 
Council can direct its staff 
committee to call on out- 
side nations to help. Ar- 
gentina finally gives in 
to world organization. 











l/s 


Council, on its 
own initiative, 
may make recom- 
mendations for set- 
tlement. Such action 




































At that point Rus- 
sia, as a Big Five 
power, can veto fur- 
ther action or consid- 
eration, at which time 





Both parties to 
the dispute re- 
quest the Council 
to make recom- 
mendations for its 


cil votes If Council does 
the case vote to inter- 
$ mo re- | vene, it calls upon 
in Eu; both parties to 
at that |stop the fight, 


investigators 
are sent to look 
into the dispute 
after decision is 
made to intervene. 
















pending a Council 
investigation and 
recommendation. 











peaceful settie- 
ment, so that it 
winds up amicably. 













must be unanimous 
Big Four vote, with 
Russia not voting. 


the case is dropped. 
Aggression may still 
continue. 






















only if Here, Czechoslovakia complains that a recommendation, Russia not voting. military action were resorted to by other 
lemon- | Russia is using military force against her. If Russia refuses to comply with the big powers to force compliance, then a 
| first. The Security Council discusses the case recommendation, the Security Council is world war would result anyway. 
always and gives a hearing to both sides. On the _ powerless to do anything further. The rea- These two examples show in concrete 
princi: | {uestion of formal intervention by the son is that application of sanctions must form how the new league is designed to 
a suc- Council, Russia, as a party to the dispute, have the consent of each of the Big Five, operate. Procedures might vary with situ- 
entins is barred from voting. In event the mo- and Russia obviously would vote “no.” ations. The new league is flexible in its op- 
tion fails to carry, the case is dropped, However, it is pointed out that Russia erations. And not all of that league is 
nvolv- since there is no regional organization to would hesitate to flout world opinion by centered on preventing wars. 
also is | take over in Europe. If the decision is to refusing to comply with a recommenda- A World Economic and Social Coun- 
ia and intervene, the Council orders an investi- tion of the Security Council for a peaceful cil will be one of the principal organs of 
ples. gation, Russia not voting, and makes settlement. If Russia did refuse, and if the United Nations. This agency will keep 
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in touch with both the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. It will co-ordi- 
nate the work of the specialized world 
organizations that are concerned with 
currency, investment, aviation, food, la- 
bor and trade. The hope is that there can 
be a postwar base for prosperity to re- 
duce the pressure for imperialistic ven- 
turing which might come with a return of 
hard times. 

Aid for backward people is to be 
given through a Trusteeship Council. Old 
League of Nations mandates will become 
trusteeships. So will areas detached from 
enemy nations in this war. Colonies of 
United Nations members may be turned 
into trusteeships. Closely related to the 
problem of backward people will be ques- 
tions of so-called “strategic areas” or mili- 
tary bases, many of which will be in areas 
under trusteeship. 

In the Pacific islands, the United 
States is certain to face both problems. 
The accompanying Pictogram shows what 
is to happen to island areas that the 
United States is expected to be assigned 
under trusteeship after defeat of the Japa- 
nese forces. 

Islands vital to U.S. defense may be 
retained by outright ownership. This 
means that Army-Navy insistence upon 
this right is bemg met. 

Other islands: may be placed under 
trusteeship of the United Nations, but 
with U.S. getting control of strategic 
areas, military base areas, in perpetuity. 
This again meets the military require- 
ments. Some of these areas could be 
offered to the Security Council for use in 
case of armed action, but otherwise any 
outside inspection of their military areas 
could be barred. 

A few islands in the Pacific may be 
placed under trusteeship, to be admin- 
istered jointly by the United Nations, 
with common access to strategic bases. 

Any islands or areas not considered to 
be “strategic,” which means that they 
would not be good for bases, could be 
placed under trusteeship through negotia- 
tions with the Trusteeship Council, act- 
ing for the General Assembly. Periodic in- 
spection of such areas would be permitted, 
with U.S. making. annual reports as the 
trustee power. 

That is the new league’s setup as finally 
devised. 

As to ifs prospects for success, only 
the future can reveal. There is cautious 
optimism among the delegates from 50 of 
the world’s nations. No one considers the 
league perfect, but it is regarded as the 
best to be had under the circumstances, 
and better than many had dared hope for. 
The general opinion is that the United 
Nations’ machinery can be made to work 
if the nations of the world are willing to 
make it work. 
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HOW TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM WILL OPERATE 


Pacific islands, formerly man- 

dated to Japan, are occupied 
by U.S. forces. This already has 
occurred in some areas. 
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United States gets outright 

ownership of the strategic is- 
lands where ownership is deemed 
necessary for this country’s de- 
fense. 
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Other islands, vital to United 
Nations security rather than 
U.S. security alone, are placed 
under trusteeship. U. S.-imposed 
terms may include U.S. control 
of strategic areas in perpetuity. 








A few islands may be placed 

under trusteeship to be ad- 
ministered jointly by United Na- 
tions, with common access to 
strategic bases. 
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U. S., fulfilling obligations as 

a member of the United Na- 
tions, probably will offer to open 
at least some strategic islands to 
Security Council in case of armed 
action. 








Pacific islands held: by the 

U. S. and not considered stra- 
tegic, may be placed under trus- 
teeship through negotiations with 
the General Assembly and Trus- 
teeship Council. 

















General Assembly and Trustee- 

ship Council can make peri- 
odic inspections on nonstrategic 
areas at times agreed upon with 
United States. 








U.S. will report annually on 

administration of nonstrategic 
areas to General Assembly and 
Trusteeship Council. 
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e « e The Best Machines | 


Deserve the Best Service 


It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 


The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 

Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important 
and generally most difficult to get— Burroughs mechanical 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. 
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NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 














Divisions in High Court: 
Emergence of a Pattern 


Government Regulation of Business and Labor 
Main Basis of Disputes in Opinions by Justices 


Tendency of majority to 
uphold federal agencies 
except on personal rights 


Divisions on the Supreme Court show 
some signs of settling into a more definite 
pattern, but there is almost no sign of any 
unanimity among the nine Justices. Dis- 
agreement over the supreme law of the 
land, in fact. appears to be growing rather 
than diminishing. 

The record of the Court term just ended 
reveals more dissenting votes—231—than 
in any of the previous five terms. The 
nuuaber of 5-to-4 decisions was almost dou- 
ble those decided in the preceding term 
by a one-vote margin. And it was by a 
j-to-4 vote that these issues were decided: 

An antitrust suit against railroads can 
be lodged in the Supreme Court by the 
State of Georgia, charging a conspiracy to 
fix railroad rates. 

Union boycotts of employers cannot be 
prosecuted under antitrust’ laws, even 
though an employer is run out of business. 

Portal-to-portal pay for soft coal 
miners is proper under the Wage and Hour 
Law. 

Western Union messengers are not 
subject to child labor provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law. 

A Texas labor law requiring a license 
before a union agent can address a meet- 
ing is invalid as it violates free speech. 

National Labor Relations Board can, 
in subsequent cases, consider matters that 
occurred before the Board approved an 
earlier employer-union settlement. 

An Illinois citizen can be barred from 
practicing law because he is a conscientious 
objector. 

A back-pay order of the Labor Board 
cannot be revised, even though a mistake 
was made, after the order has been re- 
viewed in court. 

Split decisions also were rendered in 
holding the Associated Press violates anti- 
trust laws through membership rules that 
permit a newspaper to deny the service to 
a competitor, and that Florida’s attempts 
to regulate labor unions are invalid be- 
cause they conflict with the Wagner Act. 

These combinations are found in close 
decisions almost half the time: 

Stone, Roberts, Frankfurter, Jackson 
are together when it comes to regulating 
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unions and to restricting federal control 
over business. These four Justices were to- 
gether in dissents on six occasions. 

Black, Douglas, Murphy, Rutledge can 
he counted on to support labor regulation 
and to permit federal agencies to exercise 
greater control over business. This group 
dissented seven times during the last term. 

Justice Stanley Reed stands in the mid- 
dle, often with the deciding vote. It was 
his vote, for example, that gave Georgia 
that upheld the 


the railroad decision, 





—Bachrach 
CHIEF JUSTICE STONE 


... heads a divided court 


union boycott and portal-to-portal pay. It 
also was his vote that barred the Illinois 
man from law practice and that denied 
child-labor protection to messengers. 
Justice Reed, however, does not always 
hold the balance of power. He joined the 
Stone-Roberts-Frankfurter team in up- 
holding the Texas labor statute, but the 
decision was lost when Justice Jackson 
went to the other side. Mr. Reed also was 
with the Black-Douglas-Murphy minority 
in believing that campaign expenses should 
be deductible by candidates for tax pur- 
poses, but this group lost Justice Rui- 


ledge on that point, as well as the case itself. 

Analysis of last term’s decisions, how- 
ever, reveals that Justice Reed is with the 
majority more often than any of his col- 
leagues. He filed the fewest number of 
dissents during the term—16—with Justice 
Jackson a close second with 18. Justices 
Douglas and Murphy each dissented 21 
times; Justices Rutledge and Frankfurter, 
22 times each: Justice Black, 28 times; 
Chief Justice Stone, 29 times, and Justice 
Roberts, 53 times. 

Justice Roberts, who frequently 
counted with the “liberal minority” on 
the “pre-New Deal Court,” thus stands 
out as the new Court’s major dissenter. 
During the last term he filed 15 lone dis- 
sents, two more than he filed in the pre- 
ceding term, and could get no single Jus- 
tice to join him in dissents more than half 
the time. Justice Black, 
the opposite legal viewpoint, never once 
joined Mr. Roberts in dissent. 

The fact that Justice Roberts disagrees 
so frequently with his colleagues indicates 
the change that has come over the Court 
through the appointments of President 
Roosevelt. The Justices now divide as 
sharply as ever over points of law, but 
their disputes are on different matters. 

Government regulation. No longer. 
for example. does the Court question the 
authority of government regulation. The 
issue is how far that regulation can go. 
In most cases in which government is in 
volved, a majority can be rallied to sup 
port the governing agency. 

In tax cases, the Federal Government 
was upheld 17 times, overruled eight times. 
during the last term. States won five tax 
suits before the Court and lost two. 

In labor cases, the Federal Government 
won its point 11 times and lost five times. 

In business regulation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was upheld in 20 cases and losi 
only seven cases. In cases involving State 
regulation of business, States were upheld 
five times and overruled three times. 

On individual liberty, however, the 
Court shows a tendency to restrict govern 
ment authority. Nine federal criminal cases 
came before the Court during the last year 
and the individual was upheld in six cases. 
The crime of treason was defined by the 
Court for the first time in history. The 
decision held that treasonable acts must 
be tied directly to the accused, must have 
given aid and comfort to the enemy, anid 
charges must be supported by two wit- 


Was 


who represents 


nesses. 

The treason case points up the tendency 
of the Supreme Court to lean backward 
in protecting individual liberties, just as 
the record in regulation cases displays a 
trend toward upholding government con- 
trol over business and property. Nothing 
short of numerous changes on the Court 
appears likely to disturb these trends. 
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A Book Full 
of Adventures 


(which we hope never happen !) 


Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


D° you know, offhand, just what hazards your fire and 

casualty insurance covers? Are you sure that increased 
property values have not rendered your insurance inade- 
quate? Have you a complete written record of your insur- 
ance protection, detailing the contingencies it covers? If 
not, you need this free U.S. F.& G. Personal Insurance Audit. 


Clear, simply-worded, and with each hazard illustrated, 
this new Personal Insurance Audit Book enables you to 
make your own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property value, amount of present insur- 
ance, amount of premiums, expiration dates, etc.— your 
fire and casualty insurance picture at a glance. 


To obtain your copy, simply fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. Your Personal Insurance Audit Book will be de- 
livered promptly with our compliments. Mail coupon now. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY Co. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES “& BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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SHIFT IN LABOR POLICY 


Trend to Centralized Control, With More Voice for Employers 


Secretary Schwellenbe-h 
expected to bring new power 
to post of Department head 


An end of one era in Government rela- 
tions with labor and the beginning of an- 
other is indicated by the appointment. of 
a new Secretary of Labor. Judge Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach brings to the office a new 
concept of its duties. 

For years, the Department of Labor has 
been fading in importance. Many of its 
functions have passed on to other agencies. 
New bureaus have been created to handle 
problems affecting labor. Unions have 
chosen to carry their troubles directly to 
the White House instead of to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. President Roosevelt main- 
tained close personal contact with labor 
officials and handled many tough labor 
problems himself. Gradually, the Labor 
Department was reduced to a skeleton, be- 
came principally a statistical agency. 

An attempt to change all this is being 
read into President Truman’s shift of labor 
secretaries. Judge Schwellenbach’s idea is 
that the Labor Department should be run 
impartially, as a court is run. That would 
mean hearing facts. checking the law, and 
dispensing justice accordingly. Both Judge 


Schwellenbach and President Truman ap- 


parently are committed to the idea of mak- 
ing the Labor Department a clearinghouse 
for all labor problems. Other agencies now 
dealing with labor would be brought into 
the Labor Department and made answer- 
able to the Secretary. Union officials would 
he expected to take their problems to Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach instead of to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

What the team of Truman and Schwel- 
lenbach will be able to accomplish along 
these lines remains to be seen, but their 
objectives apparently are these: 

Impartial Department. Judge Schwel- 
lenbach’s idea of operating the Labor De- 
partment like a court suggests the possi- 
bility that employers can expect to get 
more consideration from Government labor 
agencies than they have received in recent 
years. Industry’s chronic complaint has 
been that labor—particularly organized 
labor—gets all the breaks in Washington. 

But even if Judge Schwellenbach tries to 
dispense justice evenly, as between labor 
and industry, he will find himself restricted 
by the law establishing the Department of 
Labor, That law says that the purpose of 
the Department shall be to “foster, pro- 
mote and develop the welfare of the wage 
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earners, to improve their working condi- 
tions and to advance their opportunity for 
profitable employment.” 

This does not mean that the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to promote special 
privileges for labor, but it does mean that 
Congress thought that there should be a 
special department devoted to labor's in- 
terests. Thus, Judge Schwellenbach’s first 
concern on his new job must of necessity 
be the welfare of labor, not industry. 

Stronger Department. The Labor De- 
partment is made up of five principal bu- 
reaus—the U.S. Conciliation Service, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Women’s Bureau. It 
now is proposed to bring into the Denart- 
ment these other agencies: 

National Labor Relations Board. The 
plan now under consideration calls for con- 
solidating this agency with the Labor De- 
partment for housekeeping purposes only. 
That would mean that personnel, financial 
and other administrative problems would 
be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Labor, but the regulatory functions of 
NLRB would) remain independent. In 
other words, NLRB would continue to ad- 
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. ... would a skeleton be revived? 


minister the quasi-judicial and fact-find- 
ing functions of the Wagner Act, subject 
only to reyiew by the courts and without 
interference from the Labor Department, 

Employment Service. The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service and the Apprenticeship 
and Occupation Training Program, now 
part of the War Manpower Commission. 
would be brought into the Labor Depatt- 
ment. USES, a powerful wartime agency, 
will have an important postwar hiring role 

Social Security. It is proposed that un 
employment insurance, now administered 
by the Social Security Board, be admin- 
istered in the future by the Labor Depart 
ment, This change is suggested because o 
the close relationship between the place- 
ment of workers in jobs and the payment 
of unemployment compensation to those 
who cannot find jobs. Unemployment. in- 
surance is paid by the States, under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board. It 
is that supervision that would be turned 
over to the Labor Department. 

National War Labor Board. This 
agency is scheduled to expire within. six 
months after the war, but, if any consoli- 
dation of labor agencies is brought abou! 
while the war still is on, WLB probably 
would be included. However, like NLRB. 
WLB’s regulatory functions would not be 
disturbed. The Board merely would be re- 
lieved of some of its administrative chores. 

The trend toward a strong, centralized 
labor agency signalizes a shift in Govern- 
ment labor policy. With all labor agencies 
in one Department, labor would be under 
the eye of one Cabinet member instead of 
a number of bureau heads. President Tru- 
man is understood to feel that unions have 
grown up and should be able to stand on 
their feet without relying so much upon 
the Government. 

Another phase of this trend is expressed 
in legislation for a Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Act, introduced by Senators Hatch 
(Dem.), of New Mexico; Burton (Rep.). 
of Ohio, and Ball (Rep.). of Minnesota. 
Part of what they propose is a modifica- 
tion of the Wagner Act that would make 
unions as well as employers accountable 
for unfair labor practices. It is doubtful 
that Congress will approve such a drastic 
change in labor policy as this bill pro- 
poses; hence all that actually may emerge 
is a strengthened Labor Department. 

In any event, the post of Secretary of 
Labor is certain to be a more important 
job under Secretary Schwellenbach than it 
was under Secretary Perkins. 
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It takes less power with magnesium — 


If magnesium were used wherever possible in an automobile, 
one-fourth, perhaps even one-third of its weight might be 
saved. Magnesium, the strong, ultra-light metal, weighs less 
than one-fourth as much as steel. 

A lighter car could mean a cheaper car to run, a smaller 
engine, less oil and gas consumption, less wear and tear on 
brakes, clutch, gears, as well as easier driving, more comfort- 
able riding. Or, magnesium’s lightness could make possible 
a larger, roomier car weighing no more than a smaller 
one. Some of the saving, again, could be used to offset the 
weight of air conditioning apparatus. To an automobile, mag- 
nesium offers many possible combinations of advantages. 


Your post-war car should 


take, the news will fly quickly to his factory. Revere, the old- 
est of American metal workers, makes no finished products 
of magnesium. We are operating today one of the world’s 
largest magnesium mills, producing plate, sheet, bar, rod, 
tube, forgings and extrusions, to be used in automobiles, 
home appliances and equipment, machinery, anything that 

must move or be moved by muscular or mechanical power. 
To cut the waste of dead weight, Revere magnesium is 
available xow, subject always to the prior claims of the war. 
To learn of the complete safety, easy workability, and full 
adaptability of magnesium, write for complimentary copy of 
new booklet: ‘Magnesium, the Light-Weight Metal for a 
Multitude of Uses.”” Write 


eae ct pak, To he ve REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED &c*<* “opps: and Buss In- 


modern of metals. To be sure 
that it does, tell your dealer 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /W 18.07 


corporated, Executive Offices, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


your preference ; make no mis- FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 17, New York. 
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| President's Week — , 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


PROGRESS TOWARD MANY GOALS 


Executive’s Attention on Food Supply, Foreign, Trade, Power Project 


Relaxation in West during 
trip to address the closing 
session at San Francisco 


After two months of hard work, Presi- 
dent Truman finally had his Administra- 
tion firmly established and running to his 
liking. Congress, under a new policy of co- 
operation between White House and Capi- 
tol, was evidently disposed to follow Mr. 
Truman’s lead in almost all important 
matters. One war, the war in Europe, was 
ended, and measures had been taken for 
pushing the war on Japan into top speed. 
A chance for a breathing spell had arrived. 

To Mr. Truman this opportunity was 
very welcome. The period since he took 
office had been one of intense, continuous 
strain, and he was beginning to show the 
effects of the White House grind. His asso- 
ciates urged him to take it easy for a 
while. To their gratification, the President 
complied, and, early in the week, he 
boarded a big and specially equipped air- 
plane for a quick run to the Pacific North- 
west and nearly a week of rest there as the 
guest of an old friend, former Senator 
Mon C, Wallgren, now Governor of Wash- 
ington. There was time for loafing, for 
reading, for fishing. 

Press conference. But governmental 
affairs could not be crowded out alto- 
gether. A press conference in Olympia, 
Wash., revealed that a number of plans 
and projects were occupying Mr. Tru- 
man’s attention. 

Food. Mr. Truman said the meat short- 
age problem would be eased automatically 
as soon as Representative Clinton P. An- 
derson takes office as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and War Food Administrator. In ad- 
dition, the President indicated that a unity 
of control over food production, distribu- 
tion and prices was being planned, but he 
did not go into details. He would not com- 
ment on a statement by former President 
Herbert Hoover, that meat distribution 
controls had broken down, but said Mr. 
Hoover had been very helpful in their re- 
cent discussion of the subject. 

Foreign trade and finance. Expressing 
gratification that the Senate had passed 
the extension of the Trade Agreement 
Act, the President called for approval of 
the Bretton Woods legislation, too. The 
latter establishes a world bank and inter- 
national exchange controls. Of the two 
measures, Mr. Truman said the trade 
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agreements legislation “places the United 
States squarely’ behind the principles of in- 
ternational trade co-operation. ...” which, 
however, “must go hand in hand with 
monetary and financial co-operation.” 
Cabinet. Mr. Truman said he had no 
further Cabinet changes in mind for the 
present, denying one report that he planned 
to replace Interior Secretary Harold L. 
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...some time to loaf, read, fish 


Ickes with J. A. Krug, now Chairman of 
the War Production Board. There was 
nothing to be said either, he added, on a 
question raised at every press conference— 
resignation of Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. 

General Eisenhower is a grand gentle- 
man, the President said, and entitled to 
anything he wants. He added that he 
would see that the General gets it. At pres- 
ent, however, General Eisenhower is sched- 
uled to return to Europe and finish the task 
there. Mr. Truman did not know how long 
the General would remain there, and said 
that was one of the questions to be settled 


at the coming meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Marshal Stalin. Be- 
fore leaving Washington the Chief Exec- 
utive received General Eisenhower upon 
his triumphal home-coming. 

CVA. A project much discussed in the 
Northwest received the President’s indorse- 
ment. This was the establishment of a 
Columbia Valley Authority patterned after 
TVA. Mr. Truman, who believes in such 
enterprises, previously had approved a sim- 
ilar project for the Missouri River Valley. 

Older soldiers. The President revealed 
that he had no plans for lowering the age 
at which Army men are to be discharged, 
regardless of their accumulation of points. 
That age now is 40 years. 

Alaska Highway. Emphatically, Mr. 
Truman called for the postwar completion 
of the Alaska Highway in co-operation with 
the governments of Canada and British 
Columbia. He said he had discussed the 
proposal with Senator Magnuson (Dem.). 
of Washington, and Governor Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska. A 600-mile gap re- 
mains to be finished. 

San Francisco. From Olympia, Presi- 
dent Truman’s route stretched ahead, by 
air, to San Francisco, with a brief stop at 
Portland, Oreg. President Roosevelt had 
planned to address the opening session of 
the San Francisco Conferenee, but death 
intervened. Mr. Truman, new in the White 
House, decided not to keep his prede- 
cessor’s engagement. Instead, he arranged 
to address the closing session. 

After many uncertainties and difficulties, 
the work of the Conference was done, the 
charter for a world league was drafted. 
The conference, said the President, had ac- 
complished its purpose. 

Adding a touch of the dramatic, Mr. 
Truman was reported to be planning to fly 
the completed Charter back to Washing- 
ton, himself, and present it to the Senate 
with a call for speedy approval. If the 
President did not rush the Charter to 
Washington, Senator Connally, of Texas. 
one of the San Francisco delegates, was 
to do so. 

Big Three. A few weeks after the re- 
turn to Washington, the President was ex- 
pected to journey to Berlin, to take his 
place for the first time as one of the Big 
Three. A whole world was watching to see 
how he would fit into that famous combi- 
nation, much encouraged by the capacities 
Mr. Truman has revealed in his short 
period as President. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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SAN FRANCISCO: SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE. 


Now that the charter has been written and the 
United Nations organization has come into existence 
it is natural that peoples everywhere should ask what 
really has been accomplished. 

Was the Conference a success or a failure? 

This writer answers unhesitatingly that it was a 
success—but for reasons which have little to do with 
the phraseology of the charter or the powers allocated 
to the Security Council, the Assembly or the other 
councils, social or economic, yet to be created. 

The conference was a success because it was the first 
demonstration df world unity in more than a decade 
and the first evidence that after a devastating war the 
victors can work together and agree on fundamental 
principles. 

There is an even greater achievement back of the 
Conference. It is the splendid work of the American 
delegation whose bi-partisan membership and _ har- 
monized action now assures ratification of the treaty 
by the United States Senate. 

The text of the charter can be dissected and ana- 
lyzed, and those of us who supported American entry 
into the League of Nations in 1919 and ever since may 
find in the new document much less thane we found in 
the covenant. We will find that in some respects the 
obligations to preserve peace have been stated in lan- 
guage less mandatory and less binding on the mem- 
bers. We will find ambiguities and, for example, an 
omission of the requirement that every nation must 
pledge itself explicitly not to go to war unfil at least 
three months after a report from and inquiry by the 
Executive Council. 


Strong phrases not needed: But of what avail 
were these phrases of the covenant of the League of 
Nations when the allied governments in the ’20’s and 
”30’s lacked the courage and character to enforce them 
in respect to Manchuria, Ethiopia and Hitler’s march 
into the Rhineland in 1936? 

Of what avail was the power of Britain and France 
when the might of the United States was withheld 
from any commitment to cooperate? 

The most important statement that can be made 
in evaluating the new league is this: The San Fran- 
cisco charter, containing weaker provisions than the 
League of Nations covenant, can be much more effec- 
tive because the United States is a full-fledged partici- 
pant than was the strongly worded covenant of the 


old League in which the United States refused to 
participate. 

There can never be an effective league to preserve 
peace when the power of the mightiest nation on earth 
is not pledged to that cause, whether in future decades 
that might is vested in the United States or Russia or 
any combination of nations. This is because physical 
resources properly industrialized and put into military 
operation by adequate personnel can win wars and 
keep the peace. 

Restraining the major powers: This war is being 
won by industrialized and mechanized strength. With- 
out industrial plant and facilities and the raw mate- 
rials, no land army can stand up. Germany had the 
best trained army in the world but she lacked the 
materials to build a great navy and she lacked the 
plant to maintain air superiority. She was beaten 
finally, of course, by a combination of sea power, land 
power and air power but she was beaten primarily 
because she could not mobilize enough resources to 
back up her armies. Japan is a militarized nation 
which went to war believing her geographical remote- 
ness from Britain and the United States to be her 
main bulwark of defense. But the products of re- 
sources many times her own are now crossing 8,000 
miles of ocean and moving around the globe by sea 
and air to defeat Japan. ; 

The new Security Council will: have adequate re- 
sources, adequate armies, navies and air forces to com- 
mand respect and squelch any aggressor. It may not 
be necessary actually to mobilize that strength. It will 
be potentially adequate to prevent aggressive war 
provided the major nations do not themselves engage 
in aggression or countenance aggression by smaller 
states under their influence. 

What then are the chances of restraining the im- 
pulses of the major states? Here is where the new 
league comes into play. So much emphasis has been 
placed on the Security Council as the agency of physi- 
cal or military power in the new league that the public 
has not yet come to appreciate the power of the 
Assembly, where moral force is the main influence. 

What is moral force? It is the appeal to conscience. 
It is the power to cause right-thinking people the world 

over to register their wishes by speeches, petitions and 
parliamentary resolution. It means full publicity— 
the free flow of news—so that the facts can be dis- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Editor. The ther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
rd forecay ‘ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
—| 

Charter provides mechanism for world cooperation—United States participa- 

tion assured—Moral force can operate through discussion in Assembly— 

Free press needed in all countries—Each nation has veto power. 
sed to | closed and disputes can be exposed in their incipient versy. It has been widely misunderstood. It is, in 

stages to the healthy air of world-wide discussion. essence, the power of a sovereign nation to join or 
eserve There are, to be sure, limitations. A nation without a withdraw from any world organization as it sees fit. 
earth | free press can suppress the news and by propaganda Each nation has a veto power. It can ratify or reject 
ecades | mislead its own people and even engender hates so as the charter. It can remain or withdraw after member- 
ssia or | to build up a sentiment for war. What peoples on the ship is accepted. We have not yet reached the point 
ysical | outside would denounce as aggression, a propagandist where a world state or a world parliament has been 
ilitary | on the inside of a war-bent nation can transform into created. Indeed, it is cause for congratulation that as 
's and | a cry of self-defense against alleged aggression. much was accomplished at San Francisco toward 

How then can we penetrate the nations which keep world unity as can be now found in a formally adopted 

being | out the facts and exercise censorship? This is a prob- charter of international behavior. 
With- | lem for world diplomacy and for people of conscience A good start: It must be remembered that inter- 
mate- | everywhere. It is a problem for spiritual as well as national law was reduced to a shambles by the action 
id the | political statesmanship. The ways of reaching across of Germany and by the necessary measures of retali- 
-d the | a boundary are numerous. But, first of all, the most ation adopted by other states. To build now a covenant 
-d the | effective way is to be sure you are right and that you of self-restraint after a war in which our own mili- 
yeaten | ae not condemning the other nation out of hand. tary forces found themselves compelled to bomb inno- 
land | It is essential that there be free discussion and that all cent men, women and children is to start to recover 
narily | sorts of views—extreme views, too—shall not be cen- some of the progress we thought we had made in the 
ces to | sored. It is important, finally, that the considered last 100 years of evolution toward a system of inter- 
ration | judgment of peoples should be impartial and that national justice. 
mote- | governments should not fail to recognize their para- Sovereign nations wrote the San Francisco charter. 
ye her | Mount duty to be firm when they are right and to yield Small as well as large countries participated. Ideals 
of re- | When they are wrong. “were espoused with a vigor that means they will not 
8,000 | The Assembly can debate almost anything. Senator be abandoned in future meetings and conferences. 
yy sea Vandenberg, Republican, of Michigan, with the unani- A start has been made. A world order has been 

mous concurrence of the other delegates representing established. It is up to the peoples of the world now 
te re- | the United States, succeeded in having inserted to take the success of San Francisco and carry it on. 
com in the charter a provision for such debate. True it is Vigilance, fairness, courage and tolerance will be 
y not | ircumscribed by being confined to questions that are necessary. For we have seen what can happen to the 
t will | Within the scope of the charter.” But what question world when there is a will to war. May we not hope 
. war | 8n’t?And if any nation ventures to argue that a subject now that with a will to peace all defects of the charter, 
ngage of paramount interest to world peace which may arise all misgivings and suspicions can be rendered insig- 
naller | Shall not be debated because technically it doesn’t nificant? 

come within the provisions of the charter, will not that We can have peace if we will make the sacrifices 
e im- | “ty stubbornness of position convict that nation of necessary to attain it, if we will not allow our national- 
. new being unwilling to have her mee judged by world opi- ism to grow excessive or our greed and selfishness to 
“been | 02? And would such a prohibition, even if voted in undermine our sense of justice or our humanitarian 
shysi- the Assembly, stop world-wide discussion in the press? and spiritual obligations to other peoples not blessed 
sublic | Moral force has a chance: Clearly moral force to with our material resources, our climate or our har- 
f the | Prevent war has a means of expression in the Assem- monious welding together of races, creeds and colors. 
ain bly. The real value of the charter is not what is enu- Peace from now on is not dependent on the return to 
sence. merated there as to the possible steps to be taken to aggression by the conquered seeking revenge but on the 
world keep peace by physical force, but the steps of concili- vision and good sense and self-restraint of the con- 
— ation and inquiry and discussion which precede any querors themselves. The new charter offers the mech- 
‘ity— such recommendations. anism for conference—the means to peace if there is 
- da The veto power has been a source of much contro- a will to peace. 

-” 










































Paid 18¢ a day... 


but he’s EXPENSIVE transportation! 


HIS African carries a 90 Ib. load 

20 miles through the forest of 
Southern Nigeria for a wage of only 
18c a day. 

Looks cheap, doesn’t it? But look 
again! 

The speed in transit is about 3 
miles an hour! The cost adds up to 
20c a ton mile! 

Here in America, your railroads 
carry freight at high speeds for an 
average cost to shippers of /ess than 
Ic a ton mile! And railroad workers, 
like other Americans, enjoy the 
world’s highest living standards. 

What makes the difference? Simply 
this: 1. Private investment of over 27 
billion dollars in vast networks of 
railways, efficient rolling stock, and 
modern facilities. 2. Ingenuity of rail- 
road men in developing constantly 
higher efficiency in rail transportation. 
3. Mass transportation, by which big 
volumes of freight pulled by a single 
unit of motive power makes possible 
low shipping costs. 


Erie Railroad ; 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


Should a military training bill be 
enacted now, or postponed until a 
national military policy is established 
after the war against Japan is over? 


To present a cross section of opin- 
ion as to whether compulsory military 
legislation should be passed now, or 
later, The United States News asked 
educators, church leaders, veterans 
and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


C. A. Dykstra 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Provost, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Director, Selec- 
tive Service System, 1940-41; Past Presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin, 


answers: 


The fundamental question involved in 
the passage of a compulsory military train- 
ing bill has to do with our national se- 
curity. Our security depends upon our 
ability to defend ourselves in any ex- 
tremity. It may come about through co- 
operation with other nations. For the 
present, we have a Selective Service law 
in effect and we have tremendous armed 
forces. I do not believe the immediate pas- 
sage of a compulsory law is necessary or 
even desirable. Such a fundamental change 
in American policy deserves fuller consid- 
eration than it can get during the stress 
of war. 


(by telegraph) 


Col. Herman Beukema, U.S.A. 


West Point, N.Y.; Professor of Economics, 
Government and History, U.S. Military 
Academy, 


answers: 


Need—and only need—will finally de- 
termine the military policy of the U.S. If 
we run true to form, we will again ignore 
the lessons of our history which we have 
scanned but never learned. Ignoring them. 
we will in some future day meet our need 
by resorting once more to desperate last 
measures. At that hour the cost in human 
life and wealth will again become a sec- 
ondary consideration. And, winning or 
losing, we will have maintained an un- 
broken record of paradox. On one side 
stands a peacetime per capita cost of mili- 
tary training rivaled only by Guatemala, 
Haiti and Venezuela; on the other, total 
military expenditures since 1775, war and 
peace, unrivaled by the outlay of any other 
nation for that period. 

The opposition to universal military 
training now being heard divides itself into 
two groups, those wholly opposed and 
those who advocate delay in a final de- 
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cision. Their arguments reveal a notable 
consistency in that, without exception, 
they would have been equally sound in 
1914, in 1919, and again in 1939. Now, as 
then, they come chiefly from those who 
have not had and will not have combat 
with the enemy. It would seem wise, for 
once in history, to leave judgment to the 
men who have faced the hard realities, 
men who can weigh the value of adequate 
trained reserves against the hasty im- 
provisations of wartime, and who under- 
stand the elements of force in any inter- 
national pact or aereement. 

Those who would postnone consideration 
of the issue are well aware of democracy’s 
tendency to ignore a problem until it can 
no longer be dodged. The dead are too 
easily forgotten. Just so, the responsibility 
for their death, particularly if it touches 
our national conscience. Now, with a fight 
half won, we are in the mood to be honest 
with ourselves, recognize past mistakes. 
and guard against their repetition. Unless 
proper action is taken now, we may never 
have the chance for decision again. 


Msg. Howard J. Carroll 


Washington, D.C.; General Secretary, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Spokesman for Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of U.S. at Congressional Com- 
mittee Hearings, 


answers: 


Enactment of peacetime compulsor 
military training now would be a fatalistic 
admission that World War IIT is a prob- 
ability, if not a certainty. It will invite 
general armament, whereas the promotion 
of disarmament is more consonant with 
ideals of peace and the role of this nation 
in the promotion of it. 

No group of our citizens is more en- 
titled to be heard on this matter and no 
group can better inform the opinion of the 
nation than the men who are fighting this 
war. There is no adequate justification for 
depriving them of their rightful voice in 
the matter. 

Extension of the Selective Service Act 
can care for the military needs of the 
country as long as the war lasts. We can 
then determine in the light of prevailing 
conditions by what means such needs 
should be met. Peacetime conscription is 
preparation for fighting. We shall destroy 
the military power and potential of our 
enemies. Are we prepared even now to 
admit that we have so little guarantee or 
hope of peace that we must already pre- 
pare to fight others? 


Warren H. Atherton 


Stockton, Calif.; Past National Command- 

er, The American Legion; Captain, Ord- 

nance Department, AEF 1919; Captain, 
Infantry Reserve, 1923-39, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

I believe in military training for Amer- 

ican youth because of its physical, mental 
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Pecigen optical instruments 


made today for the Armed Forces 
by Argus . . . foretell the good 
pictures of Tomorrow . . . and we 


are all looking forward to that. 
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Bituminous coal 
is America’s number 
one resource. Upon it 
depends the utilization of 
most other resources. 

An adequate supply of coal 
is equally dependent upon 
consistent production, dependable 
transportation, and efficient, eco- 
nomical use. In this war, as never 
before, production, transportation, and 
utilization must cooperate — there must be 
no weakest link. For coal is power unlimited. 

Sealed within the jet black atoms of bitumi- 
nous coal are properties that run the scale from 
medicines to heal the wounded and sick and anes- 
thetics to ease their suffering, to the most vital supplies 
of war and explosives with force beyond imagination. 

Bituminous coal is furnishing the power that we must 
have to win this war. The Norfolk and Western Railway is 
proud of its part in carrying approximately one-tenth of all 
of the bituminous coal mined in the nation. And this rail- 
road is dedicated to keeping the coal moving — to hasten 
Victory, to help establish lasting peace, and to promote a 
postwar era of sound development and continued progress 


otk. Weslo. 
RAILWAY | 


TRANSPORTATION 





PRECISION 





and moral value to the individual and its 
preparedness value to the nation. A bill for 
military training should be enacted now 
so that it can go into immediate effect on 
Victory Day. For five years every able- 
bodied, loyal youth has been called to the 
service of his country. This should con- 
tinue for training purposes without any 
hiatus which would favor those coming of 
age for one or two years. 


Mark Wiseman 


New York, N.Y.; Commander, Willard 
Straight Post No. 842, N.Y., The Ameri- 
can Legion, 


answers: 

The Willard Straight Post believes that 
summarily to adopt a policy of compulsory 
military training now not only would inter- 
fere with the plans for an effective world 
organization to preserve and enforce peace, 
but would be manifestly unfair to the serv- 
ice people still overseas and without voice 
about a proposal which would subject their 
children to call for such training. 


Right Rev. Herman R. Page 


Marquette, Mich.; Bishop of Episcopal 

Diocese of Northern Michigan; Former 

Army Chaplain, 
answers: 

T favor immediate enactment of a mili- 
tary training bill. As a nation we tend 
quickly to forget the lessons of war, a fact 
which would render questionable the pas- 
sage of such a bill when war with Japan 
concludes. This military training would 
not lead us to war but. on the contrary, 
would provide us with sufficient potential 
well-trained man power to deter future 
aggressors, as recent disclosures from Ger- 
many have indicated that the existence of 
such a force might have influenced Hitler. 
Furthermore, it would convince our allies 
that we are prepared to fulfill our part for 
permanent peace in the postwar world. 


(by telegraph) 


Murray S. Kenworthy 


Fairmount, Ind.; Chairman, General Com- 
mittee, Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 

answers: 

Under no c.rcumstances should the 
United States adopt peacetime conscrip- 
tion. Such legislation would announce to 
the world our lack of confidence in world 
organization, encourage other nations to 
adopt conscription and thus lead to a con- 
dition in which the world would become an 
armed camp. 

Conscription has not saved Europe from 
war, rather it has produced large standing 
armies ready for war at a moment’s notice. 
Thousands of Europeans came to America 
to avoid militarism; shall we betray their 
confidence?. Far better apply the cost of 
conscription to the physical and medical 
care of American youth. 
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According to the annoyed gentleman above, that’s In millions of applications, New Departure Ball 
the bad. According to his opponent, that’s good. Bearings are proving their unique fitness for the new 
Tip- : : scheme of things mechanical. 
: ze And, according to Industry, faced with ever-new 6 
osha problems of higher speeds, heavier loads and greater We know of no other bearing that has as many 
; to precision, that’s the answer to many prayers. advantages as the ball bearing. Particularly 
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There’s 


TRIPLE MILEAGE IN A 


lolli StKEL-WOOL PAD! 


And that’s a conservative claim for this aid to labor-saving mainte- 
nance of waxed floors, required in certain plant areas as well as in 
other buildings. Actual tests show the Finnell Welded Pad wears 
three to four times longer than pads of ordinary design. Welded 
construction—which allows the pad to wear evenly, hence slowly, and 
prevents shredding and bunching of the pad—gets all the wear out 
of all the material! 

This same .cature—welded construction—is also responsible for finer, 
faster work. With uniform contact assured, the Welded Pad must 
and does do a better job in less time. It’s the perfect pad for dry 
cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, wear-resisting finish 
...in a single operation! 

Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on any tibre brush, with any dise- 
type machine. Sold in limited quantities. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch. 
Grades: No. 0—Fine. for cleaning, polishing, and burnishing. No. 1— Average, for 
cleaning and scrubbing. No. 2—Coarse, for use . 

on rough floors. No. 3—J ery Coarse. for remov- 


ing paint and varnish. 


Ginnell-Processed 
WAXES 


For consultation or literature on Finnell Pads, 


write nearest linnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3706B East St., Elkhart. Ind. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Finnell Liquid Kote 
Finnell Cream Kote. 3 
Finnell Paste Wax ; 
Finnell Liquid Wax 


Fine-Gloss Liquid Wax 
‘ Several Types ‘ 
* Sanex (Wex Cleaner) - 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Waxes. and Maintenance Machines, phone or \ 


Lela Keen Ou Buying Bonds 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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LYro aad Com 
of Mational Issues 


Succession Plan 
For Presidency: 
Reaction of Press 


President Truman’s proposal that Con- 
gress change the law of Presidential suc- 
cession, so that the Speaker of the House, 
rather than the Secretary of State, would 
be next in line after the Vice President, 
finds wide support) among commenting 
editors. Many. however, point out that this 
might bring to the White House a_suc- 
cessor whose party was not the same as 
the President’s. 

“President Truman’s suggestions 
provide a basis on which Congress can 
write a better law.” in the opinion of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.). This 
paper reasons that, “since Congress is 
ultimately responsible for the choice of a 
President in abnormal situations, and since 
the House is that branch most directly 
responsive to the people, the Speaker is the 
logical stopgap.” 

A similar view is taken by the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post (Ind.). Tt points out 
that “it would be unsatisfactory, more- 
over, to make a change in the Secretary- 
ship of State solely with an eye on the 
succession.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) calls the 
proposed change “fundamentally sound.” 
not only because the Speaker is elected. 
but because “the House itself is usually in 
political agreement with the Chief Evx- 
ecutive.” 

The Roanoke (Va.) ‘World-News (Ind.- 
Dem.) . however, believes that “the party 
issue would seem to preclude the change.” 
since “either house during the remainder 
of the Truman term could go Republican.” 
This paper says: “the Presidential sue- 
cession should remain as it is.” 

But the Hartford (Conn.) 
(Rep.) argues that “a Presidential  suc- 
cession law designating the Speaker would 
usually shifting — political 
thought of the electorate.” 

The Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Ind.) finds merit in the President’s pro- 
posal for an interim election if the Speaker 
succeeds to the Presidency. But the paper 
calls the plan for the succession “nothing 
more than a return to the method of 1792. 
which the lawmakers of 1886 considered 
of doubtful constitutionality.” 

Pointing out that a Speaker “might 
easily be a political opponent of the Ad- 
ministration he takes over,” the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) wants a com- 


Courant 


express the 


mission to “study the whole subject.” 
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MODEL S144 


Look again! 






( the kind of stripped model your company must 
produce to maintain its position and profits, sus- 
tain high employment ) 


an uae models, in the usual sense, are 
just what people won’t want. But models 
of every product, stripped of needless costs, 
are what they will want. And they'll get them. 


For, today, business recognizes that producing and dis- 
tributing more for less is the only way for individual 
companies to maintain their competitive positions. They 
know that puttingébetter and better products within reach 
of more and more consumers is essential to sustain a high 
level of national employment. 


Where can you strip unnecessary costs? 


Many companies came unexpectedly upon the answer 
during the peak of the war production emergency. “Im- 
possible” orders had to be filled—fast. Production pro- 
cedures were overhauled. So were record systems of con- 
trol. Inefficient paper-work methods that had grown up, 
hit or miss, went out the window. 


Standard Register representatives were called in by 



























The “STRIPPED MODEL” 
is on the right! 


hundreds of companies to make paper-work simplifica- 
tion studies. They went to work, streamlined the waste 
out of complex form design, cumbersome methods of 
writing and handling forms. Results? More ‘effective 
use of men, materials and machines to boost production 
as much as 50%. Direct paper-work savings running into 
five and six figures. Incalculable indirect savings. 


Turn those savings into a better product 
—at no increase in cost 


Ask your local Standard Register representative to ex- 
plain how our method of approach to your paper-work 
problems gets at the facts and arrives at the answers in a 
minimum of time and without upsetting office routine. 
No obligation, of course. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, write today. Ask 
for our new informative folder, ‘‘A New 
Frontier in Business,’’ today's opportunity 
for cost saving through scientific form and 
system improvement... PAPER-WORK SIM- 
PLIFICATION! Or ask for a representative 
to call and discuss your problems. 


Qoo0o908 8 9 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 


DAYTON 1, 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. 





OHIO 
Canada: R. L. Crain, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL HARMONY 


Proposal to Revise Controls Over Employer-Worker Relationships 


Move by Senators to check 


strikes and to hold unions 
accountable for their acts 


Congress now is being asked to write in- 
to law a whole new series of controls over 
relations between employers and workers. 
These controls are designed to curb strikes, 
to give employers more rights than they 
now have under the Wagener Act, and to 
make unions equally accountable with em- 
ployers for unfair labor practices. 

Legislation providing these controls is 


proposed by three Senators who have been , 


active in promoting co-operation for world 
peace—Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico; 
Burton (Rep.), of Ohio, and Ball (Rep.), 
of Minnesota. What they now are suggest- 
ing is a plan for industrial peace designed 
to bring a “rule of law and order instead of 
the rule of fists and force” in the difficult 
days ahead. 

Their plan appears to be headed for 
rough treatment in Congress, and is con- 
ceded slight chance of passage in its pres- 
ent form. Yet the legislation is destined to 
stir up so much discussion over this na- 
tion’s postwar policies on labor that it 
should be studied carefully by employers 
and workers. If the plan should become 
law, it would make the following drastic 
changes in present methods of settling 
labor disputes: 

Wagner Act. This law would be 
changed almost beyond recognition. The 
right of workers to join unions of their 
own choosing would remain, but the pro- 
cedure for choosing collective-bargaining 
representatives would be revised, unfair 
labor practices would be made applicable 
to unions and employers alike, and the 
National Labor Relations Board would be 
replaced by two boards that would divide 
NLRB’s duties. 

NLRB would be replaced by an Un- 
fair Labor Practices Tribunal and a Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Board. The Tri- 
bunal would investigate and prevent unfair 
labor practices, and the Labor Relations 
Board would act as a mediation agency in 
the settlement of disputes. They would op- 
erate as follows: 

Unfair Labor Practices Tribunal. 
Instead of confining its investigations to 
unfair labor practices of employers, as 
NLRB is required by law to do, this 
Tribunal would have authority to regulate 
unfair labor practices of unions as well. 


40 


Among practices listed as unfair for both 
unions and employers are the following: 

Violation of agreements. Participation 
in any cessation, interruption, or variation 
of employment relations in violation of an 
existing written agreement, or of provi- 
sions of the Industrial Relations Act, or of 
other legal requirements would be classed 
as unfair. Strikes other than these would 
not be forbidden, and the right to strike 
would be fully recognized. 

Closed shop. The closed shop would 
not be outlawed, but a union could be de- 





tracts, would be considered an unfair labor 
practice. Samples of such interference 
would be these: 

Interrupting or delaying the per- 
formance of work to compel imme- 
diate adjustment of grievances; pre- 
venting the enforcement of managerial 
policies or directions or otherwise 
hampering or embarrassing an em- 
ployer, his representatives or super- 
visory employes in exercising the nor- 
mal and reasonable authority of man- 
agement. 


RY 


—Harris & Ewing, Acme 





BIPARTISAN TRIO: SENATORS HATCH, BURTON & BALL 
“‘Law and order instead of fists and force” 


nied a closed-shop contract if it failed to 
meet the following requirements: That the 
union is the chosen representative of at 
least 75 per cent of the employes in- 
volved; that the closed shop must be rati- 
fied by at least 60 per cent of the em- 
ployes involved; that any qualified person 
be admitted to membership in the union; 
and that no union member may be de- 
prived of membership except on written 
charges and after a fair hearing. 

This follows a principle recently laid 
down by a California court that, where a 
closed contract exists, the union must be 
open to membership to all qualified indi- 
viduals. 

Interfering with the functions of an 
employer’s management organization, ex- 


cept as permitted under bargaining con- 


This “interference, provision is inter- 
preted in some labor quarters as outlawing 
the unionization of foremen. 

Federal Labor Relations Board. This 
Board would be essentially a mediation 
agency. Its duty would be to use every 
means possible to settle labor disputes 
peacefully, thus reducing the number of 
strikes to a minimum. An elaborate means 
of settling controversies, modeled some- 
what after the Railroad Laber Act, is 
provided. 

Here is how the procedure would work: 

Mediation. When a company and a 
union failed to reach an agreement, either 
could call upon the Labor Relations Board 
to mediate. If mediation failed, an effort 
would be made to submit the case to vol- 
untary arbitration. If either the union or 
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@ Many a man may build or buy a new home only to find himself 
“behind the 8 ball” when he tries to sell or rent—all because of a 
skimpy chimney! You see, a small chimney is good for burning only 








nter- the most expensive fuels. Once you've got it, you're “stuck.” You can't 
wing easily switch to coal. But someday you may want the big economy 
advantage and the dependable, even, healthful heat of Bituminous 
This Coal. For remember, today’s expensive fuels may be still more costly 
ation : AN ADEQUATE CHIMNEY—one 


in the years ahead! 











aa The extra cost of an adequate chimney—one that can efficiently that’s efficient for burning Bitumi- 
aege handle any fuel—is small. Only about $16 for the average 7-room nous Coal —is also efficient for any 
1eans house! And should you decide on Bituminous Coal, you'll find it can other fuel you might choose. And 
ome- save you enough to pay a good part of your taxes or mortgage interest. Bituminous Coal—when used with 
t, is Yet economy is only one reason why 4 out of 7 homes in the U. S. a modern, automatic stoker— gives 
ai heat with coal! ; the most uniform as well as the 
or * But no matter what kind of heat you plan for the present, be sure most economical heat—clean, 
ther you get an adequate chimney — so youll be free to switch to any other steady, odorless, smokeless. 

cea fuel you may choose in the future. It will pay you to talk this over . 

Hort with your architect or builder! 

» vol- 

“—s BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 


EWS (This is one of a series of advertisements now appearing in home-makers’ magazines) 








O cancellations and cutbacks 
make you need more cash 
quickly . . . for current operations, 
taxes, renegotiation payments or 
any other purpose? Do you need a 
liberal and assured supply of funds 
to reconvert or expand your plant, 
build inventories, finance sales activ- 
ity and see your business through to 
profitable civilian operation? 


Then don’t fail to investigate our 
new and broader Commercial Fi- 
nancing Plan . . . which involves no 


interference with your management, ~ 


no restrictions on your operations. 
At our drastically reduced rates, 
many companies now find this 
plan more liberal, more flexible and 
lower in cost than any other method 
of financing available to them. 


What’s more, under this plan you 
will have no balances to maintain .. 
n» worries about renewals, calls or 
} Tiodic clean-ups of your loans. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





Instead, you will have funds at your 
disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement . . . which 
combines thie features of permanent 
financing with the flexibility and 
low net cost of borrowing on a day- 
to-day basis. 


Equally important, this plan will 
free you from the handicap of a 
short line of credit which barely 
meets your needs under normal 
conditions, and which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn when 
you need money most. Instead, you 
will have ample funds available to 
meet unusual situations, take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, expand 
volume and increase profits. 


Let us show you how this plan can 
meet any need for funds in your 
business quickly, economically and 
without red tape. Just write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial 
Credit Company office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


CONPANY 


Capital and 
BALTIMOR 


Surplus move fi 





han $65,000,000 


E 2, MAD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








the employer refused to arbitrate, a fact- 
finding commission would be named to 
investigate the facts and report in 30 days 
If the Board found that a strike would 
bring severe public hardship—as would be 
the case if a public utility were forced te 
shut down—the Board could require the 
parties involved to accept the decision of 
fact-finding commission or submit thei 
dispute to compulsory arbitration. In case: 
where public hardship would not result. 
the findings of the commission would no! 
be binding, but both sides would be ex 
pected to accept them. 

The U.S. Conciliation Service would be 
shifted from the Department of Labor to 
the new Labor Relations Board. 

Grievances. Adjustment boards are 
provided for settlement of minor griev- 
ances, such as disputes over interpretation 
of contracts or disciplining of members 
This procedure is borrowed from the Rail 
road Labor Act. 

Representation. The Federal Labo: 
Relations Board also would determine 
what union should be named as bargain 
ing unit in a given plant. As under the 
Wagner Act, elections would be held when 
more than one union claimed the bargain 
ing right. However, employers would have 
a right they do not now have, to petition 
for settlement of questions of representa- 
tion among their employes. This is a right 
that employers are denied under the Wag- 
ner Act, but long have sought. 

All in all, such a law would bring a pro 
found change in national labor policy. It 
is being fought bitterly by labor unions. 
which consider the Wagner Act a labor 
“bill of rights” that should not be changed 


Strikes. Labor’s no-strike pledge is fac- 
ing its most crucial test since this coun 
try went to war. Top union officials are 
finding it increasingly difficult to hold rank 
and-file members to that pledge, now tha! 
the war in Europe has ended. 

Official strike figures tell the story. Al- 
most every day in recent weeks the U.S 
Conciliation Service has had from 30 to 50 
strikes on its labor-dispute list, compared 
to 10 to 20 before Germany capitulated 
Other strikes, a violation of War Labo 
Board orders, involving disputes that ar 
out of the hands of the Conciiiation Serv 
ice, are an almost daily occurrence. Strik 
ers are less willing to obey WLB back-to 
work orders than they once were. Thu- 
WLB’s enforcement worries are growing 

Conciliation Service records show that 
minor grievances, which ordinarily could 
be adjusted rather easily, now are grow. 
ing into strikes. Many a recent walkout 
has resulted from disputes over transfe) 
of workers, changes in working schedules 
discharge of employes and similar causes 

The Government is having none too eas\ 
a time in the role of strikebreaker. Troop- 
had to be called to man trucks after th: 
Government seized Chicago trucking sys 
tems to break a strike there Strikers » 
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Common: belonging to 
the community at large; 
shared equally by all. 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 





Legend of Routes 





Braniff Avwoys, ine 
Apphed tor 
Aerovios Bronifl $ A 












COMMON GOOD 


The benefits of air transportation are shared 
by all who reside where air service is made available. 
The creation of a system of air transportation 
in the Western Hemisphere, as proposed 
by Braniff Airways, will bring to all the benefits of 
increased trade and travel. 
This means more jobs and more prosperity 
to those who live where distance and time are mini- 
mized by flight. It is an essential step in 
maintaining full employment and high national 


income in all the Americas. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 











*(CLOSEST TO THE MOST) 


NARMAST TILL STORRE* 


Sweden — which almost doubled its American imports just before the 
war — is but one of many major export markets closer to Boston, by air 
or by sea, than any other first-class American port. 

Logan International Airport will handle the largest commercial planes; 
Boston’s docks, the largest ships. Excellent rail and highway services... 
direct air routes West and South. 

Within 500 miles of Massachusetts is a great, concentrated home market: 
72% of United States savings, 50% of income taxes, 54% of salaries and 
wages, 38% of population. 

Write to get full facts why, to be in step with the future, Massachusetts 
is your logical plant location. Massachusetts Development and Industrial 
Commission, State House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SS 






Pte ye. — DIVERSIFIED 
ramp : ‘ SKILLED LABOR 


FAVORABLE 
TAX 
a : ‘ SITUATION 


A GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE 











draft age faced the threat of induction. 
Despite this threat and appeals from their 
unions and the Government, the strikers 
were slow to return to work. 

The history of most strikes still is the 
same as it has been in wartime—that they 
usually are settled quickly. But there have 
been enough recent strikes of longer-than- 
usual duration to cause concern among 
Government officials. There is a feeling 
that more real trouble may be ahead. 


Man-power controls. Employers’ re- 
strictions on hiring workers are not to be 
removed as fast as was supposed. The War 
Manpower Commission is revising its origi- 
nal plan for lifting and relaxing controls, 

Instead of letting area and regional di- 





—Acme 


TRUCK DRIVERS VOTE ON STRIKE 





—Acme 
THE ARMY TAKES OVER 


On June 15, Chicago truck drivers voted to 
strike. The ODT took over the trucking com- 
panies and the Army moved in. 


rectors decide when controls can_ be 
dropped, WMC now insists that Washing- 
ton headquarters be consulted before im- 
portant controls are lifted in Group 1 and 
2 labor areas. These are the areas where 
the supply of workers is tight. 

The effect of this revision of policy will 
be to retard the removal and relaxation of 
controls. Instructions recently issued to 
regional directors carry these provisions: 

Regional directors must consult 
with WMC in Washington in advance 
respecting Group 1 and 2 areas when 
it is proposed to modify the employ- 
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Doin’ it with Diesels 








Hauling mile-long war freights over 
steep mountain grades calls for 
plenty of head-end power. 

Santa Fe is providing a lot of that 
power with the~greatest fleet of 
5400 horsepower Diesel locomo- 
tives in American railroading. 

75 of these blue and yellow ‘head- 
ends’—the most powerful freight 
Diesels in the world—are now in 


Six of the big fleet of Santa Fe 
freight Diesels at a service base. 





operation over the toughest moun- 
tain climbs on the Santa Fe—and 
more are on order. 

Santa Fe’s dieselization program 
is another important step in getting 
the war freight through faster along 
“The Route to Tokyo’’—and in 
providing the most modern freight 
equipment to meet transportation 
needs in the days of peace to come. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving The West and Southwest 











% HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 





Will you offer this 


in your post-war products? 


THIs picture shows how Armco Gal- 
vanized PaInTéRIP steel offers three- 
way protection against rust for the 
painted sheet metal parts of home 
appliances, farm machinery and 
buildings, and industrial products. 


First is the full-weight galvanized 
coating that protects the steel base 
from rusting. 


Second is the mill-Bonderizing 
that takes and preserves the paint 
without shop treatment. No fuss, no 
bother, no added production cost. 


Third is the smooth, tight paint 
or enamel finish that’s applied as 
soon as the sheet metal work is 
formed. This finish lasts several 
times longer than paint on ordinary 





galvanized or uncoated sheets — be- 
cause there is a neutral film between 
the raw zinc and the paint. 


Remember, it actually costs less to 
use Armco Galvanized PAINTGRIP 
steel than to work with ordinary 
galvanized and acid-etch it before 
painting. And you get a better look- 
ing, longer lasting job. Many manu- 
facturers have found a decided sales 
advantage in putting a small ARMco 
PainteripP label on their products. 
Then buyers know the steel is right! 


Consider Armco Galvanized 
PainTcRIP steel for your products. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 1661 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 





® The “Scratch Test’ shows how paint sticks fo 
ARMCO Galvanized PAINTGRIP steel. The top 
half of the sample is Bonderized at the mill. 
When scratched with a penknife only a slight 
mark can be seen. Paint on ordinary galva- 
nized steel (bottom half) scrapes off readily. 











ment-stabilization program significant- 

ly, eliminate exclusive hiring of men 

through the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, or eliminate the employment-ceil- 
ing program for men in plants with 

100 or more employes. 

Any other proposed changes in con- 
trols in Groups 1 and 2 or in Groups 

8 and 4 areas of more than 200,000 

population must be submitted to 

Washington before they can be an- 

nounced by regional directors. 

Thus, Washington headquarters will ex- 
ercise virtual veto power over all but 
minor changes in controls. 

The reason for WMC’s caution in re- 
moving hiring restrictions apparently is 
traceable to the fact that the labor situa- 
tion has not eased as much since the end 
of German war as had been expected. Un- 
employment is not yet a national problem. 


Minimum wages. Employers are be- 
ing encouraged by William H. Davis, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, to pay 
their workers a minimum wage of 55 
cents an hour, or 15 cents an hour more 
than the 40-cent minimum established by 
Congress in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

It is Mr. Davis’s view that labor-short 
industries would relieve their man-power 
difficulties by paying the 55-cent wage. 
Such increases are permissible under wage- 
stabilization policies of the War Labor 
Board. It is WLB policy to approve auto- 
matically any voluntary increases up to 
the 55-cent minimum. 

Mr. Davis also is among those who -be- 
lieve that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
should be revised to raise the present 40- 
cent minimum to 50 cents an hour, and, 
perhaps, to as much as 65 cents for cer- 
tain industries. 

Employers can expect increasing pres- 
sure within the Government for such an 
increase in the legal minimum. 


Unions and the trust laws. The ex- 
tent to which unions can be held to ac- 
count under antitrust laws has been clari- 
fied further by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in two decisions. The Court now holds: 

The Sherman Act does not apply in a 
case where an employer was driven out 
of business by a union’s refusal te deal 
with him. A 5-to-4 majority of the Court 
sets forth the doctrine that, in refusing 
to sign a contract with a transport com- 
pany, a local of the AFL Teamsters’ Union 
was refusing to sell its labor, and that this 
is not in violation of the Sherman Act. 

The Court also holds that unions may 
be enjoined under the Sherman Act if they 
engage in activities with employers to re- 
strain trade or competition. In the case 
in question, the union entered into agree- 
ment with employers under which certain 
employers agreed to buy only from plants 
having closed-shop contracts, and the man- 
ufacturers agreed not to sell to local con- 
tractors who did not have such contracts. 
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Whe being leoe- ...in the “‘heart’’ of Texas 


Just four years ago the startling announcement was made that Dow had solved the 
unique chemical engineering problem of extracting magnesium— the lightest of all 
practical metals—from the inexhaustible waters of the sea. + A are it pl. ant was put 
into operation in Texas and from it have poured millions of pound s of this metal so 
vital to the production of our fighting aircraft. x Since that time, Dow has extended 
this achievement to include the production of numerous other basic chemical prod- 

ucts by its Texas Division. y; Texas is justly proud of this new and important industry. 

Famed for its cattle—its “i. cotton, citrus fruits and other nationally important 
proc ducts, Texas is now a ranking source of magnesium and chemicals. And all An erica 
is richer because of this notable industrial accomplishment. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphic, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


| : 
hemica 


PENXAS DIVISION 









DOW. 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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Morris TOBIAS made history with his very fine 
“Observation” watches, noted for their preci- 
sion construction and accurate time-keeping. As 
an example of guild craftsmanship, each wheel 
in the train of a Tobias watch had its own sep- 
arate jewelled bridge, both for extreme accuracy 
and for easy adjustment and repair. 

Detroit Tap & Tool Co. is making history 
with its Taps, Hobs, Gages, and Special Thread- 
ing Tools of extreme accuracy. Their fine qual- 
ity and unerring precision will enable American 
industry to produce better civilian products for 


“Observation Time Piece’ by Morris J. Tobias— 
Liverpool (1798). Believed to have been a 
Presentation watch made for George Washington. 


TO MAKE WiS*® 


a future of better living. The craftsmen of 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co. are playing their vital 
part today in helping industry to turn out at 
lower costs the improved product designs now 
being prepared for tomorrow. 
BRING TOMORROW’S GAGING AND 

THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 
Write for your free copy of the 
booklet, ‘Threads of Destiny.”’ This GFA_ ZB. 
comprehensive outline of the devel- 8%, Lf \ 
opment of the machine screw thread x j 
will be sent immediately on receipt 4 


of your request on your company as 


letterhead. 







DETROIT 


TAP & 


TOOt CO. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





as 


GROUND TAPS «© GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES ¢ SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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ABOUT RULES FOR BUILDING OF HOMES 


Government controls over home build- 
ing soon are going to be relaxed. Already, 
more extensive construction, involving re- 
pairs, alterations and maintenance, can 
he undertaken without specific Govern- 
ment authorization. The War Production 
Board now is getting ready to remove 
many of its remaining restraints on home 
building, as well as on industrial construc- 
tien 

This does not mean that everyone who 
wants a new home is going to: be able to 
build it soon, Acute shortages of certain 
materials, rather than Government re- 
straints, will prevent this. Lumber. in 
particular, will be hard to get for at least 
the remainder of this year. Bricks, cast- 
iron pipe, floor and wall tile. plumbing 
and heating equipment likewise are in 
short supply. Some items, however, such 
as cement and concrete products, are 
nore plentiful. 

Despite shortages of materials, it is 
officially estimated that between 250,000 
and 400,000 private homes and apartments 
will be built within the next 12 months. 
The cost of private residential building 
next vear—not including farm homes—is 
estimated at about $1,500,000,000, which 
is more than twice what was spent for 
this purpose in 1944. 

The most important question is: Just what 
changes will come next in the Gov- 
ernment’s rules and regulations on 
home building? 


The first important step is going to come 
soon when the Government makes a big 
increase in the amount of construction 
that an individual, as well as an industrial 
or private enterprise, can undertake with- 
out getting special permission. For indi- 
viduals, this will virtually amount to rais- 
ing the lid on home building, except for 
the more expensive types of residences. 
WPB is now working on plans for this re- 
laxation of controls, which will be put into 
effect in a few weeks. probabiy in August. 
\fter that, a person will not have to get 
authorization to build a home costing less 
than a certain amount—possibly $25,000. 


This blanket authorization to build homes 
does not mean, however, that there will be 
any assurance that a builder will be able 
to get the materials that he needs. Only 
in special types of cases will he be able 
to get priorities, in much the same way as 
priorities for home-building materials can 
he obtained by a limited number of per- 
sons now. For most, it will be a scramble 
to obtain what materials are available. 
Unless they line up everything that they 
need in advance, some contractors may 
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start to build a house, and then have to 
wait for other materials to finish it. 


The next phase in home building will come 
when the Government abolishes all ceil- 
ings on the value of construction that can 
be undertaken without authorization. 
WPB officials think this may be by the 
end of this vear. Then, the building field 
will be wide open. Materials are expected 
to be more plentiful, though with some 
scarcities still existing. More homes will 
be built, but contractors will have to take 
their chances on getting everything they 
need. Even after the ceiling is taken off, 
many persons planning new homes are ex- 
pected to prefer to. wait until they know 
they can get what they want—until they 
have more choice in selecting what they 
put into their This means 
waiting until after the Japanese war ends. 


new houses. 


On the other hand, just what home build- 
ing can be undertaken now? 


WPB has just increased considerably the 
amount of home construction that is per- 
mitted without authorization, but this 
does not allow construction of a house of 
any size. The amount that can be 
spent within a 12-month period on con- 


how 


struction involving a one-family house is 
$1,000, instead of $200 as formerly. For a 
two-family house. it now is $2,000; for a 
three-family residence, $3.000, ete. 


In most cases. these expenditures will in- 
volve construction in connection with re- 
pairs, alterations or upkeep. But outlays 
up to these amounts can be made to start 
construction of a new home. This might be 
the digging and building of a foundation. 
Or it might be any other work connected 
with construction of a house, so long as 
the ceiling on expenditure is not exceeded. 
Where the cost is to be higher than these 
limits, specific approval must be obtained 
in advance. 


This brings up the question: Who can get 
authorization to build a complete 
home now? What is the procedure? 


Since April. 1942. no home building has 
been permitted without special authoriza- 
tion, but limited construction has been 
authorized. At present, there are four 
groups that sometimes can qualify under 
three separate building programs. One 
program covers the building of homes for 
war workers who left their former homes; 
the second provides more houses in heav- 
ily congested areas: the third program is 
aimed at providing home-building priori- 
ties for returning veterans who cannot 
find suitable places to live, and to provide 


homes in individual hardship cases. A 
hardship case might be where a home was 
burned down. Or it might involve an en- 
tire community that had been struck by a 
tornado, flood or some other disaster. Or it 
might involve a large family that could 
not find suitable accommodations. On the 
other hand, it probably would be difficult 
to make out a hardship case in a locality 
where there is a surplus of dwellings avail- 
able, even though the applicant were a 
veteran or had lost his home. 


These three programs are handled by the 
National Housing Agency. which has an ar- 
rangement with WPB that opens the way 
‘or priorities to be granted to those who 
vet authorization to build. WPB deter- 
mines the number of family units for which 
NHA can give priority “tickets” 
quarter. In each of the first and second 
quarters of this year, the number was 
40,000. For the coming third quarter, NHA 
wants to grant about 82,000 permits. WPB 
probably will allow about 76,000. Applica- 
tions are made through the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. one of the agencies of 
NHA. Actual processing of applications 
is handled by FHA, 


each 


When it comes to repairing a home, 
what restrictions are there now on 
obtaining credit? 


The Federal Reserve System, which makes 
the rules for extending such credits, has 
just amended its regulation-covering trans- 
actions to finance the purchase of mate- 
rials and services for repairs and improve- 
ments, This amendment usually has the 
effect of tightening, rather than easine. 
the terms under which such loans can be 
made. As a rule, home-improvement loans 
up to $1,500 cannot be made for more thar: 
18 months, except in special cases such as 
those involving measures taken to conserve 
fuel. or credits for repairing damage done 
by floods or other disasters. 


Many officials of building and loan asso 
ciations and other lending institutions are 
objecting that this amendment to the 
Federal Reserve credit regulation is mak- 
ing it more difficult for homeowners to bor- 
row money for extensive repairs and im- 
provements just when materials are about 
to become more available. They point out 
that many persons, who have postponed 
needed repairs, would like to obtain loans 
of less than $1,500. If repayment could 
be made over a period of four or five years. 
But now, under the revised regulations, 
this credit cannot be extended unless ar- 
rangements are made for repayment within 
18 months. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COMING BOOM IN EXPORTS 


Tariff Reductions, Government Monetary Aid as Trade Stimulants 








Special Kaport | 


Prospect sales will reach 
a record $8,900,000,000 
in 1947 if war is over 


A boom in foreign trade after the war 
definitely is in prospect for American bus- 
iness. This boom will begin. to generate 
even before the end of the Japanese war 
and is to be given a shot in the arm by 
the Administration. After war stops com- 
pletely, a thriving export trade is to be- 
come a cardinal point in the Government’s 
commercial program. 

This policy is taking concrete shape in 
the financial measures that Congress is 
ready to approve. That program is to be 
delivered to the White House intact as 
President Roosevelt originally designed it. 
It contains these tools: 

Tariff reductions. Authority to cut 
present tariff rates in half is contained in 
the new Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
now approved by Congress. On some items, 


the old Smoot-Hawley rates can be cut as 
much as three fourths. 

A World Money Fund. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund proposed in the 
Bretton Woods Agreements is almost cer- 
tain of approval in Congress. The House 
already has passed the measure and oppo- 
sition in the Senate is feeble. 

A World Bank. An International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development also 
is part of the Bretton Woods program. 
There is almost no opposition to this 
agency. 

These three tools are to be used by the 
Administration to persuade other countries 
to adopt the commercial policies favored 
by the United States. They are designed 
to open U.S. markets a little wider to 
foreign goods and to provide other coun- 
tries with some of the dollars they will 
need to buy U.S. products. 

The Export-Import Bank is the fourth 
tool in the program. This agency, under 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, is to make or 


Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


guarantee loans for the specific purpose of 
providing more foreign markets for U.S. 
business. President Truman wants the 
Bank’s lending authority increased from 
$700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000. He is al- 
most certain to get at least $2,000,000,000. 

Altogether, these agencies can place 
$9,425,000,000 in gold and dollars at the 
service of the Administration’s trade pro- 
gram. This sum, however, is not likely to 
be spent quickly. All signs point to the 
prospect that foreign trade in the early 
postwar years will reach boom levels with- 
out any undue Government pressure. The 
short-term outlook is, rather, that foreign 
demand for U.S. goods will exceed the 
supply, and that exports will have to be 
curbed rather than stimulated. 

Basic facts underlying foreign trade 
prospects are these: 

Demand will be immense. Almost all 
of Europe and a great part of Asia will 
be in dire need of building materials, trans- 
portation equipment, industrial and farm 
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unless you use 
Enterprise Turbocharging 


In an ordinary Diesel engine, one-third of the potential 
work-horse power goes to waste ...goes out the ex- 
haust pipe in the form of waste gases. Revolutionary 
Enterprise Turbocharging harnesses those exhaust 
gases... puts them to work for you, to give you more 
power... power plus. 

No matter how you use power...whether it’s power 
for propelling ships...power for turning factory wheels 

. power for generating electricity... power in any 
way you use it... En- 
terprise Turbocharging 
offers you advantages 

. outstanding advan- 
tages for any type of 
installation. 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. 


Cable Address (: DIES “Enterfound”’ 


Marine Direct-Rever- 


sible Diesel Engines 


SINCE 1886 


ENTERPRISE 
ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 


















Enterprise Turbocharging offers you more power at less 
cost. Enterprise Turbocharging offers you more power 
in less space...more power with less weight . .. more 
power per cylinder... more power per gallon of fuel. 

Today the U.S. Navy, the Maritime Commission and 
hundreds of other Enterprise customers are fully ac- 
quainted with the advantages of Enterprise power. 
Before you decide on the right power for your partic- 
ular needs, find out about Enterprise Turbocharged 
: power. 

Write today for book- 
let clearly explaining 
the exciting story of En-- 
terprise Turbocharg- 
ing. Write Dept. S-2. 


Stationary Diesel 
and Gas Engines 





“Take a number... any number— 


you're ever likely to need in postage stamps. . . and I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and there you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post... Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick ’em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
em as we need ’em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records... Seals envelopes 
fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ...or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


Pitney-Bowes postaGE METER Co. 


1987 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities, see teli phone directory 
In Canada: Canadian Postage "eters, Ltd. 








machinery, as well as necessities such as 
food and clothing. Requirements already 
submitted by foreign buying missions, gov- 
ernmental and private,show that U.S. indus- 
try will be taxed to capacity to meet them. 
Supply will be almost a U.S. monopoly.. 
Germany and Japan will be wrecked and 
British and French industries will not re- 
cover completely for several years. 
Ability to pay won't be lacking. Gold 
and dollar reserves in foreign hands now 
aggregate more than $20,000,000,000 and 
are fairly well distributed. Latin America 
is estimated to have more than $3,500,- 
000.000. Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, 
Turkey and Portugal have piled up large 
balances. The Netherlands, Belgium and 
France have substantial cash reserves. 
Norway has dollars earned from wartime 
shipping services. The British Empire 





—Harris & Ewing 
WAYNE CHATFIELD TAYLOR 
... more markets for U. S. business 


probably has $2,500,000,000 or so. The 
only genuinely strapped areas are likely 
to be Central Europe, Italy and the 
Balkans. 

An estimate of the volume of postwar 
foreign trade that can be expected with- 
out recourse to heavy Government loans 
is presented in the chart. The chart also 
shows how that trade is to be financed. 
Estimates assume that the Japanese war 
will end by June 30, 1946, and that there 
won’t be a sharp depression in the United 
States. Lend-Lease shipments are not con- 
sidered, although Lend-Lease will continue 
through most of 1946 on a reduced scale. 

On that basis: 

In 1946—next year—exclusive of Lend- 
Lease, cash exports of $7,200,000,000 are in 
prospect. That is about twice the value of 
cash exports at present. 

In 1947—with war ended—cash expoits 
promise to climb to $8,900,000,000. That 
will eclipse the all-time record reached in 
1920, when the United States shipped 
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In the South Pacific the life of an 
ordinary field telephone might be meas- 
ured in hours... were it not for fungus-proof- 
ing. Minute organisms, which thrive in the 
hot, humid islands of the Pacific, strip unpro- 
tected wires of their insulation...quickly cor- 
rode exposed metals and reduce untreat- 
ed plastics to a moldy heap of uselessness. 

To prevent this costly and dangerous 
destruction of precision instruments, the 
EE8-B field telephones we turn out for the 
U. S. Signal Corps are specially fungus- 
proofed during their manufacture. There 


INSPECTION IN THE DARK 
Fungus-resistant liquid is applied 
to Army field telephones in the form 
of an atomized «pray. Tell-tale 
ingredient of the fungus-proofing 
zs a fluorescent dye which glows 
under “black light”... Thus, by 
means of a final inspection in total 
darkness, the slightest defect in 
the continuity of the protective 
Spray coating is instantly detected. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC.* MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


HOW FUNGUS-PROOFING KEEPS FIELD 
TELEPHONES FIT FOR COMBAT 


can be no margin for error in this vital 
process—because men’s lives depend on 
sure-fire communications. 

You may not need fungus protection in 
the telephone instruments, electrical equip- 
ment, or electronic devices you will one day 
install in your plant. But you will be looking 
for sound, progressive engineering. ..adapt- 
ability to your particular needs. .. uni- 
form high quality. Ask the returning soldier 
who has used Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Division equipment in the field what 
he thinks of it. We’ll rest our case with him, 















TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS @ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT e ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT e HOSPITAL 
AND SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS ¢ IGNITION SYSTEMS 














te HE WANTS LETTERS FROM HOME... WRITE HIM TODAY! 


FROM FOXHOLE TO FIRESIDE 


AN ESSENTIAL  feper 


Have you ever thought of the far-reaching effect paper has on your 
daily life ? Just consider... ¢ Paper brings you the daily news of the 
world. Hundreds of different foods reach your meal table in paperboard 
cartons. The paper pages of magazines and books bring you unending 
information and enjoyment. And, on paper is recorded nearly every busi- 
ness transaction. ¢ In addition to the many regular homefront uses of 
paper, its job in war is even more diverse. Literally thousands of different 
articles, from food and medicine to,ammunition, move to the fighting 
fronts protected by paper and paperboard. ¢ To meet the combined 
needs of civilians and fighters, America’s great paper industry has 
increased production again and again until output has reached nearly 
35 billion pounds a year. © Working directly with the men and women of 
the paper industry and allied interests, we, of the Baltimore & Ohio, know 
and appreciate the tireless effort they have put forth to meet vastly increased 
demands. Proudly, we take this opportunity to congratulate America’s 
paper manufacturers and their workers on the splendid job they have 


done ... and are doing ! ; 
R. B. WHITE, President 


OVER HALF OF AMERICA’S PAPER IS MADE IN 
B® tne 13 GREAT STATES SERVED BY B&O LINES 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 












$8,200,000,000 worth of goods abroad. 
This is the year that is likely to be devoted 
to replenishing the world’s stock of goods, 
just as was 1920. 

In 1948, the peak of normal postwar 
trade should be passed. Most of the press- 
ing postwar requirements probably will 
have been met in 1946 and 1947, but in- 
creasing foreign investments by the United 
States, plus increasing imports, promise 
to sustain an export volume of $8,600,- 
000,000. The world still will want U.S. 
machinery, automobiles, household wares 
and other products. 

This appraisal indicates that there will 
not be any great need for Government 
financing of foreign trade in early postwar 
years. Indeed, there is doubt that U.S. 
can supply more than this expected volume 
of exports and meet the domestic demand 
for capital and consumers goods. 

Imports are expected to pay for 60 to 65 
per cent of the country’s exports in these 
years. The import estimate for next year 
is $4,700,000,000—only about $1,000,000,- 
000 above current levels. In 1947, U.S. 
purchases from abroad are likely to reach 
$5,400,000,000, and, in 1948, to climb to 
$5,600,000,000. 

Estimated imports, although well above 
prewar peacetime years, do not appear ex- 
cessive if the domestic U.S. economy is 
prosperous. This country, too, has a re- 
plenishment problem and seven tenths of 
the imports consist of raw materials that 
need further processing, such as tin, man- 
ganese, rubber, fibers, sugar and wool. The 
demand for these materials can be ex- 
pected to parallel the demand for domes- 
tically manufactured products. 

Dollar spending by foreigners is ex- 
pected to pay for $2,000,000,000 in ex- 
ports in 1946 and again in 1947, and to 
decline to $1,500,000,000 in 1948. This as- 
sumes that foreign countries will be cau- 
tious in letting go of their gold and dollar 
reserves, and that outlays will drop after 
urgent needs for goods are met. 

Foreign investments by U.S. citizens 
likewise are given a conservative outlook. 
An outlay of $500,000,000 in 1946 and 
$1,500,000,000 in 1947 and again in 1948 
is likely to be made without much Gov- 
ernment prompting. Investments  ap- 
proaching this level were placed abroad 
privately both in 1928 and 1929, pros- 
perous peacetime years. 

The short-term outlook for foreign trade 
thus adds up to an impressive volume, no 
matter what, the Government does. U.S. 
exporters now are complaining about re- 
strictions abroad on their activities, but 
these restrictions are expected to be re- 
moved as soon as U.S. supplies become 
available. France and Belgium already 
have suspended import duties on most 
necessities, and other countries are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

The long-term outlook concerns the 
Administration mostly and is shaping 
trade policy. Officials taking the long view 
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The truth is, many business forms need 
a haircut. 

Cars, clothes, bathtubs, telephones 
are functional. But typewritten com- 
munication between firms and within 
a firm is still too complicated and 
costly. Whiskers slow down the wheels. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., offers 
you tested ways to reduce the cost of 
your entire business form system. 

An example: A large manufacturer 














filling war orders had been using ship- 
ping label, invoice, shipping memo 
and packing slip. Four forms, four 
typing operations, four operators. 
Moore was invited in. Moore studied 
factory procedures ; suggested a modern 
continuous form construction; com- 
bined four forms into one. 

The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


Im Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 








Moore name, to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. Moore 
studies, recommends, then prints — a 
thousand or ten million copies. 
Whether you are a small business 
or a large corporation with many 
branches, let the Moore specialist in 
your own field serve you now. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the Head- 
quarters of your nearest Moore divi- 
sion, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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Now Packages Travel in Raincoats 


There had been trouble keeping moisture 
out of front-bound containers of vital 
war material. 

Often, after riding sea-sprayed ship 
decks or sitting on rain-swept beach- 
heads or sweating in steaming jungles, 
old style packages couldn’t stop mildew, 
moisture and rust from getting in their 
dirty work. 

Then...in Flintkote asphaltic and 
synthetic adhesives, coatings and lami- 
nants... supply officials found a wel- 
come answer. 

Shippers, now, can seal tight against 
moisture and rust by first covering in- 


dividual parts with a Flintkote-processed 
self-sealing, greaseproof, waterproof 
wrapping. Next, Flintkote’s water-resis- 
tant adhesive seals the case lining. 

In laminated chipboard for boxes, 
Ffintkote’s laminant is applied at the 
factory making the board. Another ad- 
hesive seals the box. For sheathed crates, 
Flintkote provides a bituminous top- 
coating, effectively roofing the crate 
against weather. 

Millions of parts, in Flintkoted con- 
tainers, now stay in factory-clean, rust- 
free condition to and on the far-flung 
battle fronts, 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From paper boxes to sound deadeners 
and absorbers... from subway flooring to 
skyscraper roofing. . . from interior fin- 
ishing to exterior w aterproofing .-. from 
adhesives to expansion joints... from 
bituminous enamels to industrial 





ings for industrial structures to a 


WON Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.‘Y., 55th and 


cements... from protective coat- AS 





wide line of building materials for new 
construction and modernization. The 
complete research and manufacturing fa- 
cilities of Flintkote are at your disposal. 
Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 

COMPANY, INC., 30 Rockefeller 


Alameda Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 
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see the U.S. as the necessary prime mover 
in world trade for these reasons: 

Half the industry of the world is located 
inside U.S. borders. Thus, the world can- 
not be expected to prosper unless it has 
access to U.S. production, nor can the 
United States expect peace and prosperity 
by standing alone. 

U. S. productive capacity, moreover, 
likely to be more than the country can use 
alone, year after year. Therefore, an out- 
let must be found outside the country for 
the products of U.S. industry. Otherwise, 
plants will stand idle and men will be un- 
employed. That is the argument that is 
being repeated again and again by Ad- 
ministration officials before Congress, and 
Congressmen are impressed. 

Foreign investments arc the answer that 
officials give to provide this outlet. U.S. 
citizens, seeking profit, are expected to de- 
velop transportation, electric utilities and 
industry in South America, Asia, Europe 
and Africa, and to reinvest those profits 
abroad for further development. 

The Government financial program 
dovetails into this picture. The World 
Monetary Fund is expected to provide the 
ready cash that foreign countries may 
need to keep their currencies steady in 
value. The World Bank is to be primarily 
a guarantor of private loans, which will be 
jointly underwritten by all member coun- 
tries and by the countries that receive the 
loans. The Export-Import Bank is to per- 
form like services for U.S. investors. In ef- 
fect, these institutions are to be insurance 
agencies for U.S. citizens with funds to 
invest,. just as the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insures domestic home loans. 

The dollar supply of the world is the 
keystone of the entire program. Official 
policy is based on the assumption that, if 
the rest of the world has a goodly supply 
of dollars, all will be well with world busi- 
ness, but that, if dollars become scarce, 
danger signs are up. ‘ 

In reé aching this conclusion, past experi- 
ence is drawn upon. Foreign trade thrived 
with domestic trade from 1925 through 
1929, when foreign investments averaged 
$1,300,000,000 a year and exports reached 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Foreign trade lagged 
behind the domestic recovery of 1935 to 
1939, however, and so did foreign invest- 
ments. In that period, investments abroad 
averaged only $100,000,000 a year, and 
exports remained close to depression levels 
at $2,900,000,000 a year. Foreign countries, 
during this period, were drawing on their 
dollar reserves to pay for exports. 

The goal of U.S. foreign policy is to 
remove foreign worries about the dollar 
supply. The immediate impetus for U.S. 
exports is likely to be given by dollar bal- 
ances now in foreign hands. The long-term 
export trade is expected to be floated upon 
a high level of dollar investments in for- 
eign lands, U.S. exporters can count on 
an official policy that will promote sol- 
vency among their buyers. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day : 
from the products of : 


BORG -WARNER 













“MUSCLES FOR AIRCRAFT” as painted by James Sessions at the Pesco Products Co. in Cleveland. This important Borg- 
Warner unit makes the pumps which function as the heart and lungs of a plane. They control the pressure of fuel, oil and 
air which operate the plane from sea level into the stratosphere. They’re also the mu scles which activate the wing flaps, rud- 
ders, gun turrets, landing gear. Small but powerful, these Pesco pumps play a giant’s role in every American fighting plane. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


In filling peacetime needs, you can 
expect American industry to display 
the same Yankee ingenuity that is 
proving so vital to Victory. 

Borg-Warner will make contribu- 
tions in many fields. For it not only 
produces complete products, but also 
essential operating parts for prod- 
ucts of other industries. As one ex- 
ample, Borg-Warner parts today are 
serving in 9 out of 10 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 

Not only through transportation 


do so many Americans benefit from 
Borg-Warner products, but also 
through farm equipment which pro- 
duces their food . .. home appliances 
which increase the efficiency of their 
homes. 

From the beginning the engineer- 
ing and large-scale production of all 
Borg-Warner companies have been 
guided by the principle: ““Design it 
better, make it better.”’ And this ideal 
is always working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 





A ADLER OS 


These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 

CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING ° 

MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS 
PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 








... buses gather the might of America’s manpower 


Hurried hoofbeats on rutted turnpikes shattered the still 
air of a New England night, as Paul Revere summoned 


manpower from “every Middlesex village and farm." 


Today, these same turnpikes— now grown to 390,000 
miles of paved highways throughout our 48 States—echo 
again to the sounds of assembling manpower. But hoof- 
beats have given way to the hum of whirling tires. Inter- 
city buses gather millions to fight and work for victory 
... Speeding them to and from cities and farms and 
thousands of “in-between” communities. 

Never before has America had a nationwide intercity 
bus system to share the transportation burdens of war. 


Never before has the weight and skill of a nation’s man- 


power been brought so swiftly into effective action. 


Since 1941, intercity buses have carried more than 
TWO BILLION passengers: Workers to maintain the flow 
of war materials .. . selectees to make up our fighting 
power...manpower to save urgently needed farm crops 
... military personnel on duty and on leave... and a rising 


tide of veterans returning to their homes and families. 


And just as intercity buses serve the nation at war, so, 
too, do they serve the nation in peace... promoting 
growth and prosperity in every State...directly meeting the 


specific needs of millions who rely on buses for intercity travel. 


Invest in America’s Future —Buy War Bonds! 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HURDLES FOR THE TREASURY 


Greater Dependence on Open-Market Financing to Meet War Costs 


Continuance of deficits 
despite drop in spending. 
Two more bond drives 


Money raising for one war promises to 
be as much of a problem to the Treasury 
as the task of financing two wars. The 
budget outlook for the fiscal year that be- 
gins July 1 indicates that, as long as Japan 
resists, Government deficits will continue, 
and, although lower, may be more difficult 
to finance. 

In fact, if the Pacific war lasts through 
the fiscal year, until June 30, 1946, the 
Treasury can be expected to tap the money 
markets for almost as much cash as was 
supplied in the fiscal year now ending. 
That amounts, indirectly, to printing of 
money, since deficit war financing consists 
of printing bonds and selling them, then 
spending the proceeds and thereby adding 
to the money supply. 

Bond sales to individuals and corpora- 
tions can be expected to decline in the year 
ahead. Corporations as a group may be- 
come sellers of Government bonds as they 
meet reconversion expenses. Individuals 
won’t be able to make as many net pur- 
chases as their incomes begin to decline. 

Bank borrowing thus promises to in- 
crease. The Treasury has sought with 
marked success this year to avoid tapping 
banks for funds—a practice that adds to 
total deposits—but is unlikely to meet with 
the same success in the future. 

This development is in prospect despite 
the fact that budget outlays can be ex- 
pected to decline more than $18,000,000,- 
000 with only one war to supply. That will 
ease the problem of Budget Director Har- 
old D. Smith, but revenues also will drop, 
which will add to the problems of Treasury 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

The outlook. Here, in brief, is the Gov- 
ernment financial outlook for the fiscal 
year ahead, assuming that the Japanese 
war continues throughout the period: 

War spending will be about $69,400,- 
000,000, against $89,700,000.000 this year. 

Total spending will be $81,400,000.000, 
compared with $100,200,000,000 now. Add- 
ed veterans’ expense and increased interest 
charges on a higher public debt will offset, 
somewhat, the drop in actual war outlays. 

Net revenues promise to bring $39,200,- 
000,000, against $46,800,000,000. 

Net deficit will drop to $42,200,000,000, 
from $53,400,000,000 this fiscal year. 


JUNE 29, 1945 


Debt increase in the year ahead prom- 
ises to be $40,600,000,000, against about 
$50,500,000,000 in the present fiscal year. 

But this is only part of the story. The 
task of financing the coming debt increase 
may tap the open-money markets as heav- 
ily as in the year now ending and bring 
little relief to the problems of wartime 
credit inflation. 

Public financing for the 1945 fiscal 
year has been eased by the fact that the 
working balance was reduced $6,000,000,- 
000 ‘before the current war bond drive. 


period on new plant, which may make 
business firms sellers rather than buyers 
of Government issues. Instead of issuing 
excess-profits tax refund bonds, the Treas- 
ury will redeem $1,300,000,000 of them, 
since they are scheduled to mature on Jan. 
1, 1946, under the pending tax bill. 

This trend is likely to force the Treas- 
ury to look to the market for a larger 
proportion of its loans. Prospects are that 
two bond drives, each equal to the $14,- 
000,000,000 goal of the Seventh, must be 
staged before the new fiscal year ends. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 





—Bressler in Paterson Evening News 


SURGERY AHEAD 


... cuts in spending solve few problems 


Then, net receipts of $10,100,000,000 are 
coraing from war bond sales to individuals. 
Corporations are buying $400,000,000 
worth of tax savings bonds and _ notes. 
Excess-profitstax refund bonds amount to 
$1,000,000,000. Another $4,600,000,000 is 
being invested in special issues, mostly for 
Old-Age and Unemployment Trust funds. 
The practical effect of these operations is 
to enable the Treasury to sidestep the 
open-money markets to this extent, and, 
therefore, to reduce the inflationary effects 
of war financing. 

In fiscal year 1946, many of these ad- 
vantages will not be present. Net sales of 
savings bonds to individuals are likely to 
fall to $7,200,000,000 or less. The Com- 
merce Department estimates that corpora- 
tions plan to spend $4,500,000,000 in this 


Also, banks probably will be asked to sup- 
ply a larger part of required funds—a 
source that the Treasury dislikes to tap. 

Tax reductions of any substantial na- 
ture appear to be out of the question un- 
til Japan is defeated. The budget picture, 
coupled with the prospect that fewer 
sources outside of banks will be found 
to meet the deficit, assures vigorous Treas- 
ury opposition to any attempt to lower 
taxes. Other Administration quarters con- 
cerned with inflationary threats—the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Office of Price 
Administration—can be counted upon to 
support the Treasury. 

The prospect, therefore, is that wartime 
tax rates on individuals and corporations 
will remain near present leveis until 1947 
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Adds EXTRA PULL 


to your “Caterpillar” Tractor 


“Caterpillar” in a tractor means work ability and 
tremendous drawbar pull. A Hyster winch on a 
“Caterpillar” adds more power to pull—50% to 
80% more drawbar capacity—an unbeatable 
combination for the tough jobs. 

Hyster Company produces a complete line of 
tractor equipment for “Caterpillar” track-type 
tractors; winches, donkeys, yarders, cranes, sul- 
kies, logging arches. 

Hyster has specialized in “Caterpillar” equip- 
ment since 1929. Hyster is the world’s largest 
maker of tractor winches. 

This means that the same high standards of 
precision engineering, enduring quality and rug- 
ged performance that characterizes “Caterpillars” 
also are basic features of Hyster products. 

It means, also, that more than 300“Caterpillar” 
distributors and dealers throughout the world 
sell and service Hyster tractor equipment. 

There is a “Caterpillar” distributor or dealer 
near you. Ask him about the “Caterpillar” -Hyster 
combination best suited for your work. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portland 12, Oregon Peoria 3, Illinois 






World’s largest manufacturer of Tractor Winches. 
Builders of Hyster Industrial Trucks. 
Service Offices in principal world cities. 


Pioneers in Materials Handling Equipment 
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or, at least, until budget adjustments can 
be made after the defeat of Japan. 


Tax dodgers sought by the Treasury 
in the current enforcement drive are not 
only persons who have failed to report 
large amounts of income. Investigators 
have turned up a florist, a small slot-ma- 
chine operator, and a modest real-estate 
operator, along with other cases involving 
millions of dollars. 

The florist, for example, is suspected of 
having failed to report $100,000 worth of 
assets accumulated in six years. The real- 
estate operator became suspect when 
Treasury agents found he paid $39,000 
cash for an apartment house, and the 
slot-machine operator is believed to have 
neglected to report income of $35,000 over 
the last-three years. 

These are signs that the Treasury plans 
to dig deeply in its search for tax evaders 
and not be content with catching large- 











—Barrow in Rock Island Argus 


HE CAN EVEN TAKE THE SQUEAL 


scale tax evaders. It is an indication that 
all transactions involving $10,000 or more 
in cash are to be investigated for possible 
tax evasions. More such cases are expected 
to turn up when monthly bank reports of 
unusual cash transactions are received. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury is running in- 
to some resistance from banks over the 
requirements that reports be made of deals 
involving large amounts or large denom- 
inations of currency, Two State banking 
associations are said to have written their 
members about the new regulation. 

In view of this resistance, the require- 
ment that banks must give their reasons 
for reporting currency transactions has 
been removed. Now banks simply are re- 
quired to report all unusual cases involv- 
ing $10,000 or more in currency or $1,000 
or more in bills of $50 or higher. The 
Treasury then will decide whether the 
transactions deserve further investigation. 

To speed investigations, the Penal Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
being decentralized. Ten field offices are 
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GREASING 
THE WAYS 


It took more than tallow 
to send destroyers down 
the ways in the numbers 
_in which we needed them 


L is 1935... the New Deal celebrates 
its second birthday .. . and, almost to 
the day, a man named Hitler, in Ger- 
many, scraps the Versailles Treaty, be- 
gins to build a conscript army. 


France seeks help unsuccessfully. Rus- 
sia plans an arms increase. Conferees 
meet at the White House to discuss the 
situation, but no comment is forthcoming. 


The Normandie sweeps across the 
ocean in the amazing time of 4 days, 
3 hours and 5 minutes. A United States 
destroyer is launched at the Bath Iron 
Works, in Maine —eleven and a half 
months from the day the keel was laid. 
The company applies to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, in New York, for 
a loan toenlargeits ship-building facilities. 


Then, in October, Italy invades 
Ethiopia. Newspapers scream, WAR 
BEGINS! But nobody takes it seriously. 
Mussolini is cut off the air in order that 
the World Series may be broadcast from 
Navin Field, Detroit. 


That year, also, 500 died in a Florida 
hurricane. The Supreme Court threw out 





Our fleet lay on the bottom in ruin. 
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New battleships and carriers by the score had to be con- 
structed—and destroyers by the hundreds to protect them. 


the NRA. At Manila, the Filipino Com- 
monwealth was inaugurated. And, though 
it never made print, the loan application 
of the Bath Iron Works was granted and 
the company began a gradual expansion 
of its shipyard facilities. The year — and 


the world — sped on. P 


The world sped on several years. 


Ethiopia was conquered. Hitler moved | 


into Austria with a vast army. The war 
was really on. We were fortunately far 
from the scene, but, to insure our protec- 
tion, a deal was arranged with Great 
Britain — whereby we traded 50 destroy- 
ers for strategic bases. Seven of those 
destroyers had been built at the Bath 
Iron Works. 

Then — Pearl Harbor. Our fleet lay on 
the bottom in ruin. New battleships and 
carriers by the score had to be constructed 


and destroyers by the hundreds to pro- 
tect them. And, because of such things 
as a bank loan made six years earlier, 
we were not wholly unprepared for this 
gigantic task. 


Today, at the Bath Iron Works, a de- 
stroyer is launched in four and a half 
months from keel laying, instead of al- 
most a year, as formerly. And, down the 
ways, ready for fitting, slides — not one 
destroyer every two months — but one 
every two weeks! From a nation whose 
naval strength was seriously threatened 
so short a while ago, we have become, in 
just ten years, the greatest naval power 
in history — supreme upon the seas of the 
world. Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, N. Y. Member Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 
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“[t’s not going to hurt, son...not anymore.” The “cold magic” 

of Refrigeration Anesthesia is a revolutionary new technique in 
surgery. The York FlakIce Machine can produce ice in a 
few minutes to numb screaming nerves, easing pain. The York 
Corporation, York, Pa., also makes equipment to provide, at 
will, any desired temperature, humidity or any weather con- 
dition on earth, 


This company selects Strathmore paper for its letterhead as a 
symbol of achievement and high standing. your letterhead 
should represent the excellence and accomplishments of YOUR 
company. Today, when lighter weight papers are necessary 
under government rules, quality is more important than ever. 
The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


NEATH ORE 22 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED—Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. 














to be set up to pass upon tax fraud cases 
before they are referred to the Department 
of Justice. Hitherto, all such cases had to 
be referred to Washington headquarters 
before they were submitted to the Justice 
Department for prosecution. Five of the 
offices are to be established immediately 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco. Five more will 
be opened when the Treasury completes 
its present recruiting drive for 10,000 new 
investigators and attorneys. 


Tax relief to enable corporations to 
strengthen their cash positions to meet 
reconversion expenses now takes definite 
form. A bill has been introduced in the 
House and Congressmen are trying to push 
it through before the summer recess. The 
measure contains these provisions: 

Specific exemption for excess-profits 
tax is increased from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Under the pending bill, this would apply 
to 1946 income, but a move is afoot to 
grant the exemption to 1945 income. 

Postwar credit against excess-profits 
tax on 1944 income, payable this year, 
could be taken this year. That would serve 
to reduce tax payments still due. 

Postwar refund bonds are to become 
payable Jan. 1, 1946, if the bill is adopted. 
Originally these bonds were not to become 
payable until after the war. Under the 
proposed measure, corporations could get 
the cash for reconversion. 

Carry-back of losses would become 
currently available. That means that com- 
panies that expect losses to result from 
reconversion could deduct the anticipated 
losses this year and thus reduce their tax 
payments. An interest charge of 3 per cent 
would be imposed on the amount of taxes 
deferred, up to the refund. If deferred pay- 
ments exceed the refund, a 6 per cent levy 
would be imposed on the excess. 

Refunds resulting from new computa- 
tions of rapid amortization also would be 
speeded. Business firms that installed war 
facilities at their own expense would be 
allowed to write them off in five years, 
and, if the war ends earlier, in a shorter 
period. The end of the German war will 
provide a shorter period for many con- 
cerns, and refunds would be paid, under 
the bill, within 90 days after claims are 
filed. 


Depreciation. Businessmen now can 
arrange for stable tax treatment of de- 
preciation charges on plant and equipment. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue announces a 
policy whereby the Government will not 
interfere with depreciation policy for a 


five-year period, unless the taxpayer him- 


self requests a change. 

Specific rates of depreciation can be 
agreed upon mutually and the Bureau will 
give written assurance that they will not 
be disturbed for five years. Local Collec- 
tors of Internal Revenue should be con- 
sulted if agreements are wanted. 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 





HOW LONG IS YOUR MEMORY? 


MANY A MAN recalls what took place 
after the last war. The things that hap- 
pened to people and to business when 
the noise of battle was stilled. 
Important among these was an up- 
surge of crime. Crime caused by vio- 
lent changes wrought in the aftermath 
of war—psychological, physical and 
financial changes imposed on the lives 
of men. And it was crime of all kinds 


— including employee dishonesty. 

To meet the recurrence of like con- 
ditions after this war, The Maryland 
has a program that will be of interest 
to employers, large and small. It is a 
program of postwar security against 
employee dishonesty — and it is in 
operation right now. 


CR 
PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 


against Employee Dishonesty 
| a fa 


This program protects a business 
from losses due to the dishonesty of 
any employee, no matter who he may 
be, no matter how long he has been 
employed. It is a surprisingly econom- 
ical program that can be put into 
effect immediately. Ask any of the 
10,000 Maryland agers or your own 
broker about it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Ships to the Setting Sun 


gETHLEHEW 


STEEL 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants. . 
Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Ill... . Tulsa, Okla. . 





The long voyage, planned so carefully 
so long ago, begins. A westbound con- 
voy, part of the gigantic deployment of 
our full armed might against the Japs, sets 
sail on its 14,000-mile journey from a 
European port through the Panama canal 
to a staging area in the Pacific. It carries 
15,000 men—an American army division. 

Just one division of men—and for every 
man, seven and one-half tons of material. 
That means a total of 30 ships: 12 troop 
transports and 18 cargo vessels. Multiply 
one convoy by scores, setting sail from 
Pacific Coast ports of the U. S. as well as 
from Europe, and you begin to get an 
idea of the magnitude of the westward 
movement of men and supplies set in 
motion after V-E Day. 

Transferring our war-making power 


. Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. .. . 
. . Corsicana, Tex. .. . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alaiieda, Calif... . Seattle, Wash. 


from Europe to the Pacific is the greatest 
moving job in history. The 1,000 war-time 
ships already built by Bethlehem include 
fighting ships, troop transports, cargo 
carriers—practically every type of vessel 
—all playing a major part in the westward 
shift of America’s armed might. Ships 
converted by Bethlehem, too, are sailing 
westward, among them hospital ships 
and vessels equipped as floating shops to 
repair other ships at advance bases. 

As the long convoys face confidently 
into the setting sun Bethlehem men and 
women like to think of the many good 
ships built or converted in Bethlehem 
yards—cargo carriers, vessels of special 
types, warships—that are helping to pre- 
pare and deliver the smashing climactic 
blows against Japan. 


Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y. .. - 
Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 


Yards... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. ... Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J.... Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md.... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 
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Plas and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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This much now seems sure.....at least until July 1, 1946: 

Prices will remain under rather firm control, will rise only moderately. 

Rents will stay under control and hover around present levels. 

Living costs consequently will rise slowly, but will not run away. 

Wage rates will tend higher, but will be controlled so long as war goes on. 

Salaries will be kept under control so long as the war lasts. 

All of this means that price-inflation pressures are not to be permitted 
to get out of hand during the next year, at least. Congress will extend controls 
for that period. President Truman will go along with rather firm exercise of the 
controls; will not go with those who advocate a little more blowing off of the 
inflation steam. Mr. Truman's family was hurt in the last postwar boom and bust. 
He remembers that and inclines to the firm control side. 





When it comes to suggested new controls..... 

A 35 or 40 per cent down payment on resale of city real estate still is in 
the mill; still is considered. That would cover only resale, not new property. 

A 50 per cent down payment on farm resale is talked about. 

Higher margin requirements on securities, maybe an end to margin sales, are 
considered. Like the down-payment increases on real estate, the limit on use of 
credit in security purchases would be imposed by executive action, if imposed. 

Capital gains tax tightening is talked of, but has not sparked in Congress. 

It is doubtful if proposed new controls will have great effect in the real 
estate and security fields unless capital gains taxes are changed by a rate rise, 
@ longer holding period. Congress shows no inclination to make those changes. 














Hard facts underlying the longer-range price outlook suggest inevitable 
increases in finished products once war ends and controls ease. 

To show why that: is. SOs<«e<- 

Unit wage costs have risen at least 32 per cent since January, 1942. 
With overtime removed, the rise would be at least 16 per cent. That assumes 
efficiency per man has risen 18.9 per cent, which it has not done in the war 
period. 

Raw material costs are about 39 per cent above the January, 1942, level. 

Further: Wage rates per hour are tending to rise, are unlikely to decline 
much, if any, after the war. Government pressure will be on the side of a high 
wage level. An increase from 40 to 50 cents an hour in the basic minimum wage 
now has official favor. Raw material prices, other than farm products, have 
been under firm control since U.S. entered the war and are unlikely to decline. 

Result is that a postwar rise in finished-goods prices is indicated. 

_A minimum rise of 7 per cent, over all, would be justified on the basis of 
existing wage rates and material costs. That much of a rise probably would need 
to be approved by OPA even if controls continue as volume declines and selling 
and other costs increase after the war. What the real rise is will be related 
to how long controls do continue and how soon industry can catch up with demand. 

There isn't much real doubt that the pressure is on the side of a rise in 
finished-goods prices. It is likely to be on the side of declining farm prices. 
But: Government is committed to support of farm prices after the war. 














(over) 
Written for the issue of June 29, 1945, Volume XVIII—No. 26 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Test of civilian officials' ability to induce military services to adjust 
demands more nearly to needs of a single war is due in weeks just ahead. 

Civilian officials have not made much progress thus far. They have got a 
34 per cent reduction in ships, about 40 per cent in trucks, about 40 per cent 
in guns and fire control, but not a great deal in over-all aircraft demand. 

Textile requirements for the Army still are enormous. So is food demand. 

Army-Navy will take what they can get as long as possible, making as few 
concessions to civilians as they think they can get away with. Civilian officials 
have been insisting that they will force a more "realistic" appraisal of mili- 
tary needs in the light of inventories, but haven't succeeded as yet. 

New cutbacks will be ordered in weeks just ahead or they will be delayed 
till well along in summer. That's because President Truman soon leaves for 
Europe. He is the only one who can tell the military to be reasonable. 











Idea that civilian industry should be left to reconvert on an every-man= 
for-himself basis isn't working out in practice, is having to be modified. 

As things are working out in practice..... 

Spot authorization plan is being turned into a sort of priority program in 
which WPB can guide reconverting industry, can check a scramble for materials. 

Automobile industry is being assigned specific, company-by-company quotas 
for 1945 and first-quarter, 1946, production; is reconverting on a planned basis. 

Inventories are having to be watched even more closely by WPB; are to be 
policed all along the line to avoid hoarding and resulting bottlenecks. 

It probably will be well along in 1946 before industry can get back on its 
own; before WPB really can step aside to permit’ supply and demand to work as the 
‘ controlling factors in place of Government directives. 

Home building is to be turned loose pretty generally in August; is to be 
given something of a green light. We tell you of that on page 49. 











It is far from a bright prospect that Congress will act now to impose on 
labor unions many of the same restrictions and standards imposed on employers. 

That is called for in a Senate bill providing for a new Federal Industrial 
Relations Act. It is widely accepted as a good idea. President Truman has said 
that he believes that labor now is grown up and can take some reSponsibilities. 

Point is, however, that union leaders oppose action in this field and the 
Congress is wary of doing things that seriously offend these leaders of labor. 

You get on page 40 what it is that now is suggested for a new labor act. 

Compulsory arbitration is stressed. Closed-shop agreements would rest upon 
fixed standards which closed-shop unions would have to meet. Employers would get 
some protection from arbitrary acts of unions. Government would police the acts 
of both employers and of employes in the general interest. 

President Truman probably wouldn't veto a bill of this kind, but it will be 
difficult to get it by Congress. A postwar strike wave might give it a boost. 








The White House now possesses power for three years to negotiate reductions 
in tariff rates by as much as 50 per cent from existing levels. 

That power probably will be used rather broadly in the period ahead. It is 
to be applied to induce other nations to reduce some of their barriers to the 
free flow of trade, including tariffs, exchange controls, quota restrictions. 

Woolen goods, textiles, oil, copper, maybe steel are among products that 
are likely to be affected by tariff negotiations that impend. 

It is doubtful, however, that reductions will be of a sweeping character. 
It's also doubtful that other nations will give up all of their trade weapons 
in any bargaining with U.S. Tariffs by themselves are among the least effective 
of the modern foreign-trade controls. Other devices are much more in use outside 
of U.S., and it remains to be seen how ready other nations are to give up controls. 

U.S. is making a real gesture toward freer trade; is going halfway. 
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GYRO-PILOT OF 
BUSINESS... 


Write today for free samples 
showing how Ditto One- 
Writing Business Systems 
can help carry your load. 





Just as the Gyro-Pilots of today guide planes of 
war and peace to their destinations—straight 
and true, without possibility of error—so do 
Ditto Systems guide business operations! 
You are invited to consult, without obligation, 
with the Ditto Business Systems designer in 
your vicinity. Let him explain how Ditto will 
function in every phase of your operations. 


PRODUCTION — Use Ditto —Save up to 


36 hours getting orders into your shop! 
ORDER BILLING-—Eliminate 90 per cent 
of all typing! 

PAYROLL-—AIl records from one single 
writing! 

PURCHASING — Get raw materials into 
your plant 10 days faster. 

* %& % BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * * * 


Ditto Machines Now Availabie To Anyone 








DITTO, Inc., 649 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








A will, TODAY 





FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 


need not be classified with appliances to be 
waited for until the Pacific War is finally 
won. They are AVAILABLE today. 

Why not telephone or-write to your local 
Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of these modern 
calculators that are so easy to operate and 
which produce the usable, accurate figures 


that are demanded of business today. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail: 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Brazil’s New Role 
As a Spokesman 
For Hemisphere 


Brazil now definitely is expecting to 
keep, in the postwar years, the position 
she has gained during the war among the 
principal powers of the world. Also, Brazil 
is planning, through increased business 
and industry, to’ cash in economically 
upon her enhanced political position. 

Militarily, during the war against Ger- 
many, Brazil sent ground and air forces to 
Italy to operate with the U.S. Fifth Army. 
Brazilian air and naval patrols shared in 
driving submarines from the South Atlan- 
tic. Brazilian bases permitted the U.S. to 
send more men, airplanes and supplies to 
Europe and Asia than would have been 
possible without these bases. 

Now, Brazil has declared war on Japan 
and has announced that air forces soon 
will go to the Pacific. Ground forces may 
follow, if requested by the U.S. Thus, Bra- 
zil is gaining a seat at the peace table, and, 
with it, a stronger voice in world affairs. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of Brazil now are sufficient to support a 
large volume of imports, to pay interest 
and principal on the foreign debt, and to 
stabilize her currency. This stage was 
reached recently when the Finance Minis- 
try granted permission for public purchase 
of gold mined in Brazil. Previously, all 
gold produced had to be turned into the 
Banco do Brazil for currency reserves and 
for foreign payments. , 

Transportation is a_ bottleneck in 
Brazil’s economy. It costs more to haul 
Brazilian-mined manganese the few hun- 
dred miles from the State of Minas Gerais 
to Rio De Janeiro than to ship Chilean 
manganese to the U.S. To overcome this, 
Brazil plans a national network of high- 
ways, and is connecting rail systems ex- 
tending inland from port areas. New loco- 
motives and rolling stock are being or- 
dered in the U.S. and Britain. Combina- 
tion passenger and freight ships, to replace 
Brazilian vessels sunk during the war, are 
being built in the U.S. and Canada. 

Domestic production in Brazil made 
large gains during the war, when many im- 
ports were shut off. Some items, formerly 
imported by Brazil, now are exported. 
This is the case of cotton textiles, which 
Brazil is sending to Europe and China. 

But it costs about one third more to 
produce textiles in Brazil than in Argen- 
tina, due to antiquated machinery and in- 
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How the Great Eiffel Tower 
Television Station was Pioneered... 


In the gay Paris of 1937 
Wide-eyed throngs 


Seeking the new and different 

At the famous International Exposition 
Found it in Television... 

And marvelled at the magic of pictures 
That danced invisibly through the air 
From atop the Eiffel Tower 


To receivers in the city below 
’ 255 Yes of 9 
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Sgfatinationdll Designing and installing 


Y tiie The mighty transmitting station... 
Connecting it by mammoth and unique cable 


To the tower-top antenna... 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
& 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 





All the countless and unprecedented 
Precision engineering details 

Involved in building 

The greatest television station 

The world had ever known... 

Were entrusted to IT&T’s French Associate 
Le Matériel Téléphonique .. . 

Already famous for pioneering 

The “Microwave” 

Forerunner of modern television technique 


Today IT&T 

With its international experience and resources 

In television . . . communications . . . electronics... 
Is continuing 

To broaden man’s horizon .. . 

Continuing to beckon him 

Toward a peaceful, progressive 

One world 


TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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efficient labor. Brazilians, therefore, are 
doubtful whether they can maintain tex- 
tile exports after the war. To meet this 
doubt, Brazil has banned importation of 
used or obsolete machinery. 

The effect of this on Brazilian produc- 
tion will be to improve Brazil’s ability to 
compete in foreign markets. The effect on 
the U.S. may be to upset plans to get rid 
of an estimated $720,000,000 worth of 
used Government-held equipment and ma- 
chinery to Latin America during the first 
four postwar years. However, continued 
shortages of machinery for some time may 
force foreign buyers to import used ma- 
chinery, rather than to wait a long time 
for the most modern machinery. 

All in all, steps being taken 
Brazil to expand her economy and to en- 
hance her military position are gaining a 
more important place for her in the world, 
and make her the principal spokesman, 
with Mexico, for Latin-America. 


by 


Tariffs. The turning point may have 
been reached in the size of tariff restric- 
tions against imports in the Americas. 
Congressional approval of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act permits tariffs to be 
cut 50 per cent below January 1 levels. In 
Washington, this is expected to lead to re- 
ductions in other Hemisphere nations. 

Already, Nicaragua is considering reduc- 
tion of the basic tax on imports from 10 
to 5 per cent. Ecuador has lowered customs 
duties on nonluxury motor vehicles from 
110 to 10 per cent. Similar cuts are being 
made by other countries to encourage im- 
portation of goods needed to develop the 
national economy. As the American re- 
publics further strengthen their economies 
with favorable trade balances, production 
of new raw materials, and improved com- 
munications, further tariff reductions are 
expected. 


Exchange rates. Stable exchange 
rates in the Americas, with currencies tied 
to the U.S. dollar, are becoming an in- 
creasing likelihood. The U.S. has renewed, 
for two years with Mexico and for four 
years with Cuba, agreements to stabilize 
the dollar exchange rate with the peso. 

Reports from London indicate that Brit- 
ain would like the Canadian dollar, now 
selling at a 10 per cent discount below 
the U.S. dollar, to be- brought to a par 
with the U.S. dollar. The basis for this 
would be Canada’s strong foreign trade 
position and Britain’s need for large-scale 
exports to Canada as part of her postwar 
reconstruction. But Canadian officials con- 
tend that this change would lower Can- 
ada’s competitive position in foreign marts. 

Other Hemisphere countries are strength- 
ening their exchanges as they build up 
gold and foreign exchange reserves. As this 
process continues, the stage is being set 
for action on a Hemisphere dollar, sug- 
gested by some monetary officials as the 
basis for increasing inter-American trade. 
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THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. « LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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Twin-Engine Cessna Airplanes 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Available Through Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


"3900 S500 





\N 
LIF. 

















A large, comfortable cabin, coupled with twin- 
engine safety, and the ability to get in and 
out of small airport gives this airplane gen- 
eral utility value. 


It operates on 73 octane gasoline and cruises 
at approximately 140 m. p. h. This plane is 
suitable for business transportation, light 
cargo, pilot training, or personal use. 


This aircraft is a low-wing monoplane of 
composite wood, steel and fabric construc- 
tion and is powered with two Jacobs Model 
L4MB engines, of 225 horsepower each. These 
Army models, designated as UC-78 and AT-17 
(commercial model T-50), are type-certificated 
but individual planes must be repaired and 


Agencies located at: Atlanta 
Dallas - Denver : Detroit 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York » Omaha ° Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond - St.Louis - Salt Lake City + San Antonio * San Francisco + Seattle 


modified to meet Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration airworthiness requirements for civilian 
flight. 


Information concerning sales procedure, 
location of aircraft, and price, may be ob- 
tained from your nearest RFC Disposing 
Agency in the cities listed below. 





PRICE DETERMINATION 


Prices for these planes have been set to make allow- 
ances toward modifications, repairs and overhaul. 
The $8500 price is for planes equipped with con- 
stant speed propellers, and a wing which is eligible 
for CAA approval to permit a 5400 pound gross 
weight. Prices are lower for planes equipped with 
fixed pitch wood propellers and/or a wing designed 
for a 5100 pound gross weight. 











Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


Boston - Charlotte ° Chicago «¢ Cleveland 


Houston - Kansas City, Mo. °* Los Angeles 
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LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
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THIS BOOK 

GIVES YOU 
the 

ANSWERS , 


Learn the facts 

about Colorado Springs, 
as a city where industries find it to their 
advantage to locate. Low taxes; efficient 
city-manager form of government. Power 
and utility rates among nation’s lowest. 
Easy access to basic metals and raw mate- 
rials. Fast, complete transportation facili- 
ties—6 railroads, 2 air lines, 13 truck 
lines. Pure mountain water and abundant 
fuel at low rates. 

Native-born labor from pioneer stock, effi- 
cient and loyal. Excellent housing and liv- 
ing conditions—plus America’s most health- 
ful year ’round climate—mean increased 
efficiency and zest for work. 310 sunshiny 
days a year (20 year average.) Mild, open 
winters. No depressing hot spells—sleep 
under blankets every: night. 

Colorado Springs is the strategic center of 
a rich, rapidly expanding postwar market. 
Prepare now for postwar Western business. 
Get the facts about Colorado Springs as a 
location for your plant or branch. 
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GOL F is enjoyed al- 
most every day in the 
year—on some of 
America’s finest cour- 
ses. The Pikes Peak Re- 
gion is famed as a rece 
reational wonder- 
land, 



















PIKES PEAK lifts 
its snowy, 14,110 ft. 
crown above the 
wide streets of 
beautiful Colorado 
Springs. 






WORKERS’ 
homes, each 
with ample 
“elbow room,” 
fresh air and 
sunshine. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Gives you the facts and figures you want to 
know ab@ut Colorado Springs. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors, 75 pictures. Send today 
for your copy. 


CoG 0 Sz ° 


MANITOU SPRINGS and the 
PIKES PEAK REG/ON 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

134 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Please send me 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘Fit Your 
Plant Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit.’’ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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President Truman has devised a plan 
for the presidential succession that would 
make Speaker Sam Rayburn next in line 
for the White House in the event of Mr. 
Truman’s death or inability to act. The 
proposal, of which this is but a part, is 
being applauded in Congress. The prob- 
ability of a fundamental change affecting 
so important and powerful an office, calls 
for an examination of the need for change, 
Mr. Truman’s plan in its entirety, and of 
Mr. Rayburn, his -background and quali- 
fications for the Presidency. 

As the law now stands, Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., would fol- 


the Speaker’s chair should be vacant at 
the time, or if the Speaker is not qualified 
on constitutional grounds, the succession 
would go to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, at present Senator Kenneth 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. The 
President pro tempore would serve only 
until a qualified Speaker should be elected. 
In case neither Speaker nor President pro 
tempore were available, the succession 
should go to the Secretary of State, and 
then on down the Cabinet list as at present. 

Mr. Truman also suggested that Con- 
gress consider: the possibility of providing 
for a special election to fill the Presidency 





—Wide World 


MR. RAYBURN PRESIDING IN THE HOUSE 
... the Speaker would follow the Vice President 


low Mr. Truman in the Presidency in the 
case of the latter’s death, and other Cabi- 
net members would follow in a specified 
order. There has been some murmuring 
that Mr. Stettinius lacks the experience 
in politics and public affairs that are nec- 
essary in a President. 

But, beyond that, it is generally pre- 
dicted that, eventually, Mr. Truman will 
replace Mr. Stettinius as Secretary of 
State. To do so would be the equivalent of 
Mr. Truman’s appointing his own possible 
successor, and he says he does “not believe 
that in a democracy this power should 
rest with the Chief Executive.” 

Mr. Truman’‘s plan. So Mr. Truman 
proposes that the order of succession, in 
the event of the death of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, should be head- 
ed by the Speaker of the House, who of 
all other Government officials comes 
closest to being nationally elected. In case 


72 


and Vice Presidency and end the tenure 
of whoever had succeeded to the White 
House. The specially elected officials 
would be chosen to fill the unexpired term 
of the deceased President. 

Congress, pleased that the President was 
putting its officials at the top of the suc- 
cession line, could find but one political 
flaw in his plan, A Senate committee, how- 
ever, was studying constitutional questions 
involved in the proposals. The political 
question concerned the possibility that the 
Speaker might be of a different political 
party than that of the President and Vice 
President he succeeds. This does not hap- 
pen often, but it has occurred occasional- 
ly. There are two modern instances. A Re- 
publican House was elected in 1918, in the 
middle of Woodrow Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, and a Democratic House was elected 
in 1930 during the Hoover Administration. 
The majority party of the House chooses 
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the Speaker from among its own members. 
\lthough there was discussion in Congress 
of this possibility arising again, the mem- 
bership generally seemed to think that 
whatever dangers might lie in it were 
minor and should not stand in the way of 
the President’s proposal. 

Congress was generally agreed, too, 
about Mr. Rayburn’s qualifications. 

Mr. Rayburn. The Speaker is, of course, 
a veteran of Congress and of national af- 
fairs. He first came to the House in 1913, 
and so his tenure spans two great wars 
and the troubled interval that lay between 
them, including the nation’s greatest period 
of peacetime prosperity and its deepest 
depression. John N. Garner, later to be 
Speaker, and already a power in the House, 
saw leadership possibilities in Mr. Ray- 
burn. The latter became a part of the 
Garner circle, and of the sessions at the end 
of the day in which current problems were 
discussed and legislative tactics were re- 
vised. These discussions often emphasized 
the ideal of a strong House, equal to the 
task of handling the nation’s purse strings 
and giving or withholding a law desired 
by the President. They also emphasized 
party regularity. 

These lessons were remembered. Later, 
as Speaker, Mr. Rayburn always was 
ready to insist that the House be free from 
White House dictation. But he often in- 
sisted in vain. And, being a regular party 
man, he then led the fight for the legisla- 
tion President Roosevelt wanted. Although 
he was a coauthor of such legislation as the 
Securities Exchange Act and the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, he never 
has been a full-blown New Dealer. He has 
stood much as a middleman between the 
New Deal and the conservatism of Mr. 
Garner and other Southern Democrats. 

As a leader, Mr. Rayburn has had his 
ups and downs. Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
legislation he found impossible to push 
through the House. On several occasions 
Administration bills were rejected, just 
after Mr. Rayburn had made the final 
speech appealing for their passage. But, 
for the most part, he has kept his Demo- 
cratic majority behind him. ‘And, recently, 
his success in obtaining approval of the 
Bretton Woods and trade agreements leg- 
islation has been impressive. His speeches 
are infrequent and his leadership more 
often takes the form of persuasive per- 
sonal discussion off the floor. He is per- 
sonally very popular. 

The Speaker is a small, bald, shy and 
energetic bachelor of 63, a man of great 
kindliness and approachability. There is 
little of the spectacular in him. Some one 
once called him “intelligent but not bril- 
liant,” and Mr. Rayburn replied that he 
preferred it that way, because .brilliance 
implied the erraticism of genius, while he, 
himself, liked the quiet, common-sense ap- 
proach to the nation’s problems. Such is 
the attitude he would carry into the White 
House if fate should give him that chance. 
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ONLY A TINY STAPLE 
.-.BUT VITAL 


These fibre “cans”... protecting artillery shells... 
were sometimes stuck by the humidity in the South 
Pacific ... delaying the gun crew. The container manu- 
facturer had to have...immediately...a better method 
of fastening the retaining collar. 

A Bostitch field specialist not only gave a definite 
answer to the problem quickly... one hand, one blow, 
with a Bostitch self-feeding hammer ... but by borrow- 
ing from other customers was able to supply enough 
“oversold” equipment that same afternoon. 

This...and thousands of other cases... illustrates 
how important are the smallest details ... how this war 
in foreign lands reveals the vital importance of proper 
packing and shipping... how often the solution to a 
fastening problem is the application of some well- 
proved principle. 

Bostitch field men ... specializing exclusively in 
stapling ... backed by forty years’ engineering and 
manufacturing experience... will help you select.., 
from nearly 800 models... the right Bostitch machine 
to fasten metal, plastics, wood, paper, cloth, rubber... 
in any combination. 

Write for Folder B132 or information on any fasten- 
ing application. 

Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 87 Blackmore Street, 
East Greenwich, R.I. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available. 


BOSTITCH 


faslers dl beller, will wire 
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7" WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 
backed our Armed Forces in 


the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces in the defeat of Japan 


by purchasing MORE 


War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





























SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Chatham 


Dwight A. Bartlett, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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what for? 
He tried to swipe your Toro mower! 


Arrest you, sir? No, no... 








TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ae COLUMBIA 

S GAS & ELECTRIC 

id CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 


declared this day the following dividends: 


No. 75, quarterly, $1.50 per share | 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series | 
No. 65, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 54, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1945. 

Dace ParKER 
Secretary 


June 7, 1945 














Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Not Enough Red Points? 


Sir: —What lucky civilian gets 10 pounds 
of butter and the 152 pounds of meat listed 
as average annual consumption per person 
(U. S. N., June 15, 1945) ? 

With allowance of 50 red points per 
month or 600 a year, a “lucky” civilian 
gets his 10 pounds of butter for a total of 
240 red points, leaving but 360 points for 
purchase of his year’s supply of cooking 
fats, cheese and meat. 

Assume that average meat is 8 points a 
pound, this civilian could then buy 45 
pounds of meat for the year with his 360 
meat points. If he gets some fish or poultry 
instead of 45 pounds of meat, then he may 
have a few points left for cheese or cook- 
ing fats or canned milk. 

New York, N. Y. Ricuarp MitcHELL 


* * * 


On Army’s Discharge Plan 


Sir:—I have read with interest the opin- 
ions expressed in your “Question of the 
Week” column (May 25 and June 1, 1945) 
by different individuals regarding the 
Army’s discharge plans. 

It appears that the majority of men do 
not feel that the age of the man in the 
services is of any importance whatever. 
Does that mean that industry will hire 
men irrespective of age after the war? If 
my memory serves me right, there were a 
good many places where ‘a man of over 35 
years had a mighty difficult time getting 
a job when there were more than enough 
younger men looking for work. 


Ft. Ord, Calif. i a 





Sir:—I would like to add my bit to the 
question: “Is the Army’s discharge sys- 
tem fair?” 

Maybe a great deal of thought was 
given to the demobilization plan, but it 
seems the Army failed to consider several 
points. The Army insists that it does not 
want men over 30 and plans to stop draft- 
ing them, vet that point is not even men- 
tioned in the plan. Certainly, it isn’t fair 
to the men now in the Army over 30. 
When a man that age has devoted two 
and a half to three years of his life to the 
Army, that should be enough to ask. If 
they can’t discharge them, then the least 
they could do is return them to the States 
where they could be with their families. 
Kansas City, Kans... Marcaret DALTON 
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Getting at the Inside Story of a Shoe 


HERE are some interesting facts about shoes for you to 
chew on. 

There’s more to the comfort, appearance and wearing 
quality of a good shoe than meets the eye. One of the 
most important features. . 
ably never even considered . 

A lining fabric has a great deal to do with how well 
the shoe holds its shape. It must have a durable elasticity. 
It must also be fine, soft and flexible... yet tough enough 
to withstand the “sawing” action that goes on within the 


.one which you have prob- 
. is the lining fabric. 


fabric when the shoe is worn. It must be smooth to re- 
duce friction and abrasive wear. 
You may wonder how any fabric could possibly satisfy 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers | 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. \ 

| 

| 

I 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


all these requirements. Yet it is a job that rayon takes in 
stride. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can be tailor- 
made for an intended use. Because of this unique quality, 
many of the finest shoe lining fabrics today are made of 
rayon fabric specially engineered for the purpose. 

It is this same quality that makes rayon fitted for such 
a wide variety of uses. And it is because of rayon’s ver- 
satility that the American Viscose Corporation program 
of continuous research is so important. 

Through this program, dedicated to the continuing 
dev elopment of new yarns and improved fabrics from 
rayon, this basic fiber will fill an increasingly helpful and 
prominent role in the lives of all the people of America. 


‘A better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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Lend-Lease Aid for ltaly... Senator O’Mahoney 
As Interior Head?...Mr. Vinson’s Rising Power 


One more big shake-up impends in 
the State Department if and when, as 
expected, James Byrnes succeeds Ed- 
ward Stettinius as Secretary of State. 
There is an intense inside fire aimed at 
Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Sec- 
retary, among others. Mr. MacLeish, 
as a New Dealer, does not sit well 
with the old-line foreign service. 


x *k *& 


Mr. Truman is reported by some re- 
cent visitors to be developing the habit 
that Mr. Roosevelt had so strongly, of 
having the answers to all questions 
before the visitors can explain what 
they have in mind. A tendency also is 
reported to be creeping in for the 
President to do most of the talking. 
These are described as new trends. 


xk * 


Air Forces Gen. H. H. Arnold is on the 
side of those who oppose a slow-mo- 
tion war against Japan, depending 
upon air attack and blockade to de- 
feat that nation. 


x *k *& 


Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, is 
down for about $10,000,000 of Lend- 
Lease from U.S. in the next year on 
the theory that the oil of Saudi Arabia 
contributes to the defense of this coun- 
try. Officials explain that it is neces- 
‘sary for U.S. to play its part in meet- 
ing Saudi Arabia’s budget needs as an 
alternative to having the British use 
some of their funds for that purpose 
and thereby gain an inside track in 
the world’s richest oil area. 


wc kek 


Italy is scheduled to get $100,000,000 
of Lend-Lease aid by the indirect 
method of assigning these funds to the 
U.S. Army for use in helping the Ital- 
ians to get back on their feet. The re- 
quirement that Lend-Lease be used 
only to aid in defense of this country 
is met in theory by explaining that the 
alternative to this aid for a recent 
enemy is growing social unrest that 
may in turn lead to a Communist re- 
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volt that would generate another 
Fascist counterrevolt that could add 
to U.S. troubles. 


xk k * 


U.S. occupation officials in Germany 
are worried by problems growing out 
of the huge surplus of young German 
women, now that about 6,000,000 
young German men have been killed, 
other millions are incapacitated by 
wounds and a few million more are 
prisoners. There is growing pressure 
to permit American officers and men 
in the occupation forces to bring their 
wives to Germany and to marry Amer- 
ican girls before settling down to a 
long occupation job. 


xk & * 


This country and Britain are coming 
around to the idea that it may be 
necessary to give more food to the 
German coal miners to enable them to 
mine the coal that is vital to European 
industrial revival. German coal now is 
less than 5 per cent of normal. 


x x 


Justice Felix Frankfurter insists, in 
talking with friends, that there is no 
feud between himself and _ Justice 
Hugo Black inside the Supreme Court, 
but it is being noted that these two 
Justices write separate opinions even 
when they agree with each other and 
that, when they disagree, the language 
of their opinions is rather sharp. 


xk * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s ability to 
attract vast crowds and to win the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of large num- 
bers of people is not escaping the no- 
tice of political leaders. His standing 
could have an important influence on 
the attitude that Congress takes to- 
ward the question of a single depart- 
ment of national defense, which Army 
commanders, including General Eisen- 
hower, favor. There is no present sign 
that the leader of the armies that de- 
feated Germany has any personal po- 
litical arnbitious. 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming is rather high up on the list 
of those who are being considered for 
the job of Secretary of Interior when 
and if Harold Ickes steps out. The 
President has let word drop that he 
believes that there should be a West- 
erner as Interior Secretary, but as yet 
hasn’t moved to bring about a change. 


x * * 


Candidates for the office of Secretary 
of War are beginning to get busy, 
although it is not at all sure that Sec- 
retary Henry L. Stimson is to vacate 
that office until the Japanese war ends. 


*k & & 


Wendell Berge is to continue as head 
of the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department under the new Attor- 
ney General, Tom Clark. Mr. Berge 
is having much success with his anti- 
trust cases before the Supreme Court. 


x k * 


Fred Vinson, Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, rapidly is 
developing into a real “Assistant 
President,” with his office deciding 
many issues of domestic policy that 
formerly went undecided or required 
presidential decision. He has yet to 
show, however, that he can dominate 
the military in a policy showdown. 


wo 


President Truman is much more ready 
than was President Roosevelt to per- 
mit other officials to rise to a position 
of independent influence and position. 
Mr. Truman, to date, appears to be 
less concerned with his own personal 
prerogatives and his own political 
dominance. 


kkk 


It will not be surprising if President 
Truman, on his trip to Europe, stops 
off to visit King George of England 
and Gen. Charles de Gaulle in France. 
President Roosevelt always had ex- 
pected to visit England as President, 
but never was able to make it. 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS, big name in engines, turns out 600 different models our soldiers are “riding” 
to victory! Continental solved a serious motor production problem by use of a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 





.. Kode the Six Hundred... 


8GE OF THE Heavy BricApe: More exciting, 
7, than Tennyson’s stirring poem, is the manu- 
‘re of 600 different models of wartime engines 
marine, ordnance, automotive, airci att and 
i use—by Continental Motors Corpora- 
For on these sturdy engines our fighting men 
dozen fronts ride roughshod ‘ ‘into the mouth 
all”... and out again—victorious! 


iversified production and assembly of complex 


ne parts gave rise to many lubr ication problems 


ontinental. In their hydraulic equipment, diffi- 


‘Jes were encountered due to emulsification of 


lubricant with water, greatly hindering pro- 


iclion. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in—rec- 
ommended a special type of Shell Hydraulic Oil. 

Jperating difficulties were eliminated—engine pro- 
Jeaiilial moved ahead at full speed. 


Leaoers Iw IwousrTrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Shell is making many more valuable contribu- 
tions at Continental: 


The huge Muskegon plant successfully uses a light 
Shell Motor Oil for break-in and block testing of “in 
line” engines... At their Detroit plant a specially de- 
veloped Shell Breaching Oil is meeting rigid require- 
ments of broaching aircraft engine valve guides out 
of alloy steel... 


Yesterday's answer to a lubrication problem is seldom 
good enough for today. At Shell’s research laboratories 
lubricants are constantly being improved. Are you sure 
your plant is getting the benelt of 
all that’s new in lubrication as it 
develops? Call the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 


For distinguished service—Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “’E”’ 
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AS HE ROLLS ALONG! 


ALL LINKED TOGETHER 
by Induction Telephone 


Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


A railroad engineer in his locomotive cab answering 
a telephone call from the engineer of another train .. . or from 
the towerman in a railroad signal tower . . . or from the freight 
conductor in a distant caboose—while his train rolls along. 
TRAIN TO TRAIN TO ENGINE TO 
Not only has that become reality on the Pennsylvania Railroad— TOWER TRAIN CABOOSE 


but installations are now being made on the main line on a big scale. 

This train telephone system is a creation of Pennsylvania Railroad 

research, worked out in conjunction with the Union PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Switch and Signal Company. Tested and proved, it adds still 

further to established signaling, communicating w Dewvng The aluon | 


and safety devices which make American railroads the 


safest transportation in the world! ¥ 52,834 entered the Armed Forces  *% 840 have given their lives for their Country 











